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A TOUAREG STRATAGEM. 


In all savage parts of the world where I have 
been, barbarous man associates himself, both in 
his own mind and in the bearing which he assumes 
toward his fellow-men, with the most conspicuous 
and crafiy of the wild beasts that live about him. 
On the plains of western America the Indian 
imitates the wolf, and often calls himself by the 
wolf's name. 

The denizen of the pioneer’s cabin on the plains 
hears, in the middle of the night, a wolf howling 
far away. Then he hears another, in some other 
direction. Even if he is an old plainsman, the 
settler does not detect in that wolf-cry any unlike- 
ness to the voice of a real wolf; but if he is wise, 
he discharges his gun outside his door, %o let the 
enemy that threatens him know that he is at 
home, and armed. For many a time tnese wolves, 
answering one another with wild calls, have turned 
out to be hostile Indians, who have later mur- 
dered the settler and his family in their beds. 

The Touaregs of the Sahara resemble the North 
American Indian in many respects; but the 
animal of their worship and emulation is the 
hyena of the desert. In the Sudan the Touaregs 
are known to the natives as sourai or sourkou, 
which is only another name for the hyena. 

But the word Touareg itself is not less expres- 
sive of their condition and character. It means 
abandoned of God. 

Accompanying a French military expedition in 
the direction of Timbuctoo, I had an opportunity 
to observe the strange methods of warfare of this 
desert race. They resisted our expedition, indeed, 
only once openly and then they were easily over- 
come and scattered; but they harassed us all the 
way, and we had, in the villages which they had 
plundered, a chance to see how they made war 
on defenceless people, slaughtered old men, and 
carried away women and children into slavery. 

At one place we took from them all their 
captives; and these were, for that matter, a 
terrible embarrassment to us. We could not 
abandon them, and had already had difficulty in 
supporting ourselves. Never were the possessors 
of slaves so anxious to emancipate them as we 
were to set free the poor Sudanese wretches whom 
we had in our train. 

I shall not forget the first night we spent, sur- 
rounded by the close attentions of these Touaregs. 
We had travelled all the night before in the hope 
of evading an attack from them, and had pushed 
on across the Sudanese plains all day. The night 
came on. We were fatigued beyond further 
endurance. 

Our camp was pitched beneath the stars, in the 
midst of a dark and boundless expanse. No 
earthly object relieved the vast, mysterious space 
all about us. 

We formed a hollow square, our horses within 
it, our pickets on guard, and some of our animals 
—for we had sheep, goats and donkeys in our 
train—grazing just outside. Nothing was heard 
but the low sounds which these animals made. 
All was dark, still, conducive to repose and sleep. 
The soldiers slept on their arms, and our tired 
captives huddled about on the ground in the very 
centre of the camp. 

For myself, I fell into an uneasy sleep, but 
awoke some time afterward with a start, as if 
some evil were threatening me. It was cold. 
Inside my blanket I scratched a sulphur match, 
and by the light of its small blue flame, glanced 
at my watch and saw that it was midnight. 

Our tired sentinels, I thought, must be fighting 
very hard, after their long vigil and their weary 
march, against the sleepiness that was heavy upon 
them. I pitied them. 

Then I heard the bleating of a kid some distance 
away. Then another bleated, apparently in the 
opposite direction. Each was a sharp, clear bleat, 
unmistakably, it seemed, that of a kid which had 
strayed from its mother. 

Then I heard another sound, equally unmis- 
takable to me, to whom the pounding of a horse’s 
hoof on the earth has always been a sort of music. 
It was the distant tread of a horse; and not of a 
horse that stamps as he feeds, but of one ridden 
by a man. 

I pricked up my ears. I knew—not then from 
experience, but from a description which had been 
given me by an old negro—what.the tactics of the 
cowardly and murderous Touaregs in surrounding 
an enemy’s camp are. They ride or march round 
and round about it, in a sort of complicated con- 
centric line; some of the chiefs are on horseback, 
at a considerable distance; the scouts are nearer, 
and sneak from bush to bush, from rock to rock, 
from hollow to hollow. Round and round they 
go, coming ever nearer and nearer; they see in 
what force the enemy is, and if any one is on 
watch; or, if there are guards, whether they are 
not sinking into slumber; and at the right moment 
they bear down silently on the sleeping camp, and 
butcher every human being in it. 

I thought of these tactics as I rose softly and 
crept toward one of our sentinels. I saw him 
standing in the gloom, and now and then moving 





to and fro mechanically, almost as if walking in 
his sleep. 

Then I heard again the bleating of the kids, 
just as before; and at the same instant I saw a 
low, darkly-moving object close to the ground not 
far away. It quickly disappeared. 

‘What was that?” I said to the sentinel. 

“A kid,’ he answered. “I have heard them 
bleating about for some time.” 

“It did not move like a kid,’”’ I whispered. “If 
I had been in the Northwest, I should have said 
that it was an Indian.” 

The man continued to look in the direction in 
which we had seen the kid. All at once I heard, 
in the opposite direction, once more the low, 
booming sound as of a horse stumbling on hard 
earth. First attiacting the attention of the guard 
there, I crept across to the other side. 

‘‘Ba-a-a-a!” came the bleating of another “kid” 
on that side; and this time I saw even more 
clearly than before a dark form, longer than that 
of any kid I had ever seen, creep out of the gloom 
and get behind a mimosa-bush not forty yards 
from where I stood. 

The sentinel saw it, too, and brought his gun to 
his shoulder. 

“Ping!’’ his shot rang out in the night air. A 
wild, wailing yell came from the mimosa-bush. 
In an instant dark figures were moving hither 
and thither on the shadowy plain al) about us. 
Several shots were fired directly into the camp. I 
heard the querulous “wow!” of a bullet that 
whizzed past ny ear. 

**Aux armes!”’ came the hoarse command of the 
captain of our party. In an instant, as if by 
clockwork, the hollow square was formed. There 
was a wild rush upon one side of our line; it was 
only a rush of sheep, goats and donkeys. 

Our rescued captives moaned and wailed, the 
women rocking themselves to and fro, the children 
crying with fear. It was a strange scene under 
the starlight of the broad Sudan. 

In the midst of the uproar in our own camp, 
nothing could be heard from without. We waited; 
and when, at last, quiet was restored, we found 
that evidently our assailants had fled. 

Many a night afterward we heard the bleating 
of such “‘kids’’ about our camp, as we marched 
onward, and knew that the Touaregs were circling 
round and round, narrowing the ring with which 
they were investing us, sneaking from bush to 
bush, watching for the slightest relaxation of our 
vigilance. It was a slow and cautious closing up 
of a fearful trap, and of a trap which they would 
not have hesitated to spring upon us, putting us 
all to death withoat any compunction, and with 
an absolute joyfulness, if they could have found 
us off our guard. JosEPH MALBRINCHE. 
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HEAT OF THE EARTH. 


Scientific men never neglect an opportunity to 
find out how fast the temperature increases with 
increase of depth beneath the surface of the earth. 
Many profound wells and borings have served to 
throw light upon this interesting question. It 
has, of course, long been known, in a general 
way, that the deeper you go below ground the 
greater the heat; but the rate of increase varies 
in different localities, and evidently depends upon 
circumstances and conditions, some of which are 
not yet fully understood. In some instances the 
increase of temperature has proved to be surpris- 
ingly rapid, as if some fiery spot, some lake of 
molten rock, perhaps, lay beneath. In other cases, 
the rise of temperature has been unexpectedly 
slow, or variations have been shown,. indicating 
that the law of increase of heat was not perfectly 
regular. 

One of the latest experiments of this kind is 
reported from a boring made. at Cremorne Point, 
New South Wales, under the supervision of the 
School of Mines of the Sydney University. The 
depth of this boring is about twenty-nine hundred 
feet. It was filled with water to within, three 
hundred feet of the surface. Into this column of 
water, twenty-six hundred feet in depth, hermeti- 
cally sealed thermometers were lowered. The 
temperature at twenty-seven hundred and thirty 
feet below the surface of the ground was found to 
be ninety-seven and one-half degrees Fahrenheit, 
corresponding to the air temperature, in the shade, 
on @ hot midsummer’s day. 

At that great depth, of course, the difference 
between winter and summer has no effect. what- 
ever upon the temperature of the rocks. In order, 
therefore, to compare the heat. near the bottom 
with that at the surface of the ground, it was 
necessary to consider the mean temperature at the 
surface for the whole year round. This mean 
temperature for Sydney and its neighborhood is 
sixty-three degrees. Accordingly it appears that 
at a depth of some twenty-seven hundred feet in 
that locality the rocks are thirty-four and one-half 
degrees warmer than they are at the top of the 
ground. The average increase of temperature is 
one degree for about every seventy-nine feet 
increase of depth. This rate of increase is rather 
slower than the average. 

It may be added that while the precise rate 
varies in different places, there is always an 
increase of heat in descending deep into the earth. 
And yet geologists, and other men of science, con- 
sider the condition of the interior of the earth to 
be an open question. All agree that it must be 
very hot, but it is no longer a generally accepted 
opinion that we are living on a shell of rock 
enclosing a vast globe of liquid fire. 
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AN OFF WHEAT - YEAR. 


In Six Chapters. — Chapter II. 
A Daring Dash. 


About the middle | 
ri of the next forenoon 
j Pamelia started up | 
the river on her 
skates to sell the 
socks which she had 
finished in the small 
hours of the night. 
With a sail of cot- 
ton cloth adjusted to 
her shoulders, she 
flew over the ice at 
wondrous speed, not 
moving her feet, but 
holding them close | 
together, poising | 
tirmly on her skates 
and sliding with the 
wind that swelled 
the sail. 

Though her mo- 
tion was so light and 
airy that the girl 
was scarcely con- 
scious that she had 
a mortal form, she could not outfly her thoughts 
of yesterday’s events, nor her chagrin at Danny’s 
mischievous weighting of the wheat and Chadman’s 
strict observance of the elevator rule. She was 
vexed at herself because she had some difficulty 
in keeping alive the resentment which she felt she 
ought to hold against the resolute young ‘‘boss,”’ 
who had thrown back her wheat regardless of her 
need to sell it. 

It annoyed her to remember that he had 
expressed concern because she was forced to haul 
the load herself, and that his firm blue eyes had 
had a worried look as he rejected it. 

While she was flying up the river, thus reflecting 
on her troubles, she saw two people approaching 
on skates; and soon she saw that one of them 
was Chadman; the other was a young lady. 
Pam did not know the young lady, but it was 
Chadman’s sister, who had come from Minneap- 
olis to pass a few weeks. 

The elevator was closed that morning while 
some repairs were being made; and as Hal had 
thus a free day, he seized the chance to take his 
sister on a skating trip several miles below the 
station. 

They halted, and watched Pam’s rapid flight 
with silent admiration of her strength and grace. 

She held her head defiantly erect in passing, 
flashed on Chadman a resentful recognition from 
her blue-black eyes, and was gone almost before 
they had recovered from their surprise. 

“You seem to know each other,’ said Ruth 





Chadman, as Hal gave a hurried snatch to lift his f 
|arms as a warning sign to check their headlong | 


cap, but too late to salute the flying figure. 

“We have reason to,’”’ said he. ‘I made her. 
hate me by refusing to accept the wheat she was 
delivering at the elevator yesterday. I found a | 
peck of gravel, at the very least, in several of her | 
sacks. Of course I couldn’t take it after that.” 

“She doesn’t look as if she’d stoop to such 
dishonesty,”’ replied Ruth. 

They had whirled about and were now skating 
backward, arm in arm, to watch Pam sailing 
away. 

“A neighbor of the girl protested that it was 
some mischief of her simple brother, Danny, but | 
there was no proof of that. At all events, she 
didn’t try to clear herself.’’ 

‘Perhaps she was in great distress to sell the 
wheat,” said Ruth. ‘She shot by like a meteor, | 
but I thought, in that instant, that she had a | 
hungry look.” 

“Quite likely,” answered Hal. ‘The wheat 
crop is the sole dependence of these farmers. I 
confess that transaction has been on my conscience 
ever since,’’ he added, moodily ; ‘‘but there were 
other haulers watching like hyenas to detect me in 
discrimination, and we have a rule against 
accepting weighted wheat. But I felt like a brute 
to see her.in the hopper shovelling back the wheat 
into her empty sacks.” 

“O Hal! You didn’t let her do that, did you ?”’ 
Ruth dropped his arm in shocked surprise. | 

“I had to, for she ordered me to stand aside. | 
She is as proud as Lucifer, and I imagine she’s 
as revengeful as any wild Indian. This elevator | 
business is almost enough to make a man forget 


There she lay motionless. 


! 
wound. 


his mother.’” 
teeth together with a savage snap. 

‘““Why don’t you give it up?’’ said Ruth. ‘You 
know "twould be the joy of father’s heart if you 
would study law.” 

“Too late!’’ said Hal, pathetically. ‘I am 
bewitched by Hard Scotch Fife. See—there she 
goes like a wraith around the bend above!"’ 

Chadman and his sister took the middle of the 
river, which was like plate glass. Awhile they 
skated like two playful children, skimming around 
in circles, cutting figures, gliding backward and 
then forward. 

“We must settle down to steady travel if we 
are to skate as far as Hanging Rock and back by 
noon,”’ said Hal, presently. 

«“‘Suppose we try a race!’’ cried Ruth, in exhil- 
aration. The color in her cheeks had deepened to 


'a rose-red, and the wind was tousling her hair 


into a golden fiuff. 
Away they sped for perhaps half a mile, when 
Pam, flying from behind them, shot across their 





“rll tell you how to earn a stick o 


pathway with a slantwise dash, waving both 


course. 
Hal and Ruth slowed up, came to a bewildered 


| Pamelia hurried to the store with 


halt, turned, and saw Pam struggling with her | 


sail, unable to control it from the sudden shift. 


| The strong wind swept her a few rods at its mercy, 


and then flung her violently upon the bank. 
Rushing to the spot, 
Hal found her lying senseless, with her face upon 
the shattered frame of her sail. 

He lifted her and tore away the fragments of 
cotton. An ugly splinter from the frame had 
gashed her cheek, and blood was oozing from the 
He was endeavoring to stanch it with 
his handkerchief, when Ruth tremblingly pushed 
him aside. So when Pam half-unclosed her eyes, 
she found her head reposing in Ruth’s lap, where 
it was pillowed on a fragrant little muff of Persian 
lamb. 

“TI thought—somebody was a-helpin’ me,”’ she 
murmured, in a soft, contented tone. ‘It's some- 
thin’ I aint used to—an’ seemed so mighty queer.” 

She started up to gaze about her in amazement. 
An instant more, and she was on her feet as 
straight and strong as ever. 

“T advise you to watch out far air-holes in your 
skatin’ larks,’’ she said, inspecting her ruined 
sail with much disgust. ‘I see von goin’ back- 
‘ards, an’ thought you wouldn't know about the 
big one yonder, an’ I come back to warn you. In 
another minute you’d ben in, fur vou wuz on the 
very edge.” 

“Great Scott! And where were you with that 
unmanageable sail, if we were on the very edge ?”’ 


As Chadman said this he set his cried Chadman, dazzled by the splendor of her 


courage. 

Pam surveyed him with a glance of half- 
contemptuous amusement. ‘Well,’ she answered, 
“I reckon I wuz right there, too, or else I give it 
up.” 

She hid the fragments of her sail among some 
brush, where she could find them on her way 
home, and was off again, saying, as she rose 
upon her skates, ‘“‘If you'll take care to hug the 
shore above the- shaller water, you'll keep out o’ 
harm.”’ 

“And that was her revenge!’’ said Ruth, with 
tearful eyes, when Pam had swept away. 

“I’m overwhelmed with gratitude, but I declare 
I didn’t dare to thank her, or to offer her the least 
reward,’’ said Chadman. “She is like a gipsy 
queen in her magnificent disdain.” 

Leaving them far behind in a few moments, 
her well-knit 


woollen socks, sold them promptly, and bought 
the deferred tobacco, and a few 


more sticks of 


candy." 


candy which she meant to deal out in the merest 
bits to Danny at long intervals. Then she set out 
in haste, but not directly for home. 

The Simpsons’ yearling heifer had strayed, and 
she must search for it far and wide along the 
river. Pam prayed that the search might not 
delay her greatly, for she feared that Danny 
might be at Jake Rverson’s house while she was 
gone. 

Jake lived upon the farm nearest the Simpsons’, 
and often called at their cabin, notwithstanding 
his war with Pam. His mischievous spirit 
attracted Danny as the serpent charms the tit- 
mouse. Even while Pam hurried home her fears 
were being justified, for Jake had lured the boy 
across the fields to his honse. Here he was 
cautiously trving to inspire Danny for an evil 
purpose. Jake was deeply embittered against 
Hal Chadman, and meant to get his revenge by 
inciting the imbecile to a crime. 

From Danny’s mutterings of discontent Jake 
had learned about the scarcity of candy, and the 
dwarf’s consequent ill-will to the “elevator boss.” 

‘*You’re right—he is a mean boss, no mistake,”’ 
said Jake, as Danny, sitting in Ryerson’s barn, 
broke into his usual plaint. 

‘“Mean boss wouldn’t buy ’e wheat. Danny’ll 
fetch things round all right. Danny’ll git ahead 
0’ him.” 

“’T would serve him right to blow his elevator 
up with dynamite,’’ was Ryerson’s next remark. 

‘“Danny’ll blow it up with nineamite!”’ ex- 
claimed the dwarf, with piping self-sufficiency. 
“Good boy! Earn whole big stick o’ candy.”’ 

“You couldn’t quite do that, fur there’s a law 


agin the use o’ dynamite, an’ you must keep the 
law an’ take keer not to git the jailman after you,”’ 
was Jake’s exemplary answer. ‘But there aint 
no law agin—spontanyous combustion.” 

Jake was sitting on a nail keg facing Danny 
who was squatting on a harrow in one corner of 
the barn. The man knocked the ashes from his 
pipe into a pail of lime, looked about to make 
sure there was no one in the barn, lowered his 
voice and cautiously went on : 

“T’ll tell you how to earn a stick o’ candy taller 
than the barber’s pole that’s on end at the shavin’ 
shop down yonder at the station.” 

Danny remembered the barber’s pole. At first 
sight he had thought it a colossal stick of candy, 
had approached it with ecstatic awe and lapped it 
with his tongue, while Ryerson, who was standing 
by, went into a roar of laughter. 

“Did you ever build a rousin’ fire?’ Jake 
asked, as Danny’s shifting eyes began to gleam at 
the stupendous prospect of a candy barber's pole 

Ryerson knew full well, for the report had 
gone abroad, that Danny had a danger- 
ous propensity for cramming chips into 
the stove, until the screws and dampers 
cracked like popguns, the pipe became 
red-hot, and the floor beneath charred. 
Then he would dance about the stove 
in impish glee exclaiming, ‘‘Danny'll 
burn ’e house down! Earn a stick o’ 
candy !”’ 

At Jake’s mention of a rousing fire 
the dwarf giggled with delight. 

“If you should build a rousin’ fire in 
the pit below the hopper, it would shoot 
up through the leg into the bins an’ 
ketch the elevator, an’ be called spon- 
tanyus combustion; an’ you'd git ahead 
o’ that mean continued Jake. 
“Ev'ry farmer in the county would 
throw up his hat an’ holler at the bonfire, 
an’ they would subscribe the shares to 
build the farmers’ elevator quicker’n 
you could say Jim Jinks. They'd all 
throw in a dime to buy the candy pole, 
an’ you could shin up an’ set straddle 
on the top an’ whittle off the candy an’ 
eat it till the cows come home.”’ 

‘‘Danny’ll make a bonfire. Ketch ’e 
elevator. Earn a big, tall stick o’ 
candy!’ gibbered Danny, more and 
more enchanted with the plot. 

*“Well, you must be as sly 's a wolf 
that’s carryin’ off a young pig by the 
win’pipe,’’ was the caution. ‘You can 
slip back home an’ git your skates, 
without your maw an’ paw a-knowin’ it, 
an’ hustle up the river to the elevator.” 

Ryerson knew that Pam would not be 
at home to watch the boy that afternoon, 
hence he had seized this chance to carry 
out the plot. 

‘It’s early in the afternoon, an’ you'll 
git there by dark if you don’t stop to monkey on 
the way. ‘Taint likely that there'll be a sonl 
outside the office an’ the engine-room to watch, 
an’ you can skulk into a bin an’ hide till they’ve 
shet up the elevator fur the night. Then you can 
creep into the engine-room an’ warm yourself a 
right smart spell.” 

Danny knew the secret places in the elevator, 
having been there often when the wheat was being 
hauled, and he exulted in the thought of hiding in 
the bin to wait till he could set about his dangerous 
mischief. 

Ryerson gave minute directions how and when 
to build the fire, and finished with the direst 
threats of what would happen if he were exposed 
as having laid the plot. Mysterious allusions to 
the ‘‘jailman” figured largely in these threats. 

When the elevator was deserted that evening, 
the hanging door into a lower bin was lifted on its 
hinges and the dwarf’s misshapen figure issued 
from the bin upon all fours. Danny groped his 
way into the engine-room, and crouching near the 
buried fire gained some warmth from it. The 
afternoon had been comparatively mild, but there 
had been a sudden change toward night, and it 
was now intensely cold. An old toboggan blanket, 
wrapped about his head and shoulders, had pro- 
tected him from actual suffering on the ice. 

As Jake had directed, Danny waited till he 
heard the second whistle of the evening train 
before he went to work. 

Alone within the great bleak building, lighted 
only by the flickering moonbeams stealing through 
the windows, Danny forgot the candy pole in his 
exceeding terror of the pit. He trembled as he 
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raised the trap-door, lest a strange black Some- 
thing should spring up and drag him down. But 
Jake’s commands and threats were clinging to his 
vagrant memory, and he dared not disobey. 

He summoned desperate courage to throw in 
the fuel he had gathered in the shed. He found | 
the ladder Jake had said was hanging to a post 
close by. He ran it down into the pit and stepped 
upon the topmost round, preparing to creep down 
and light the fire. But when he had descended 
two or three rounds he missed his foothold and 
fell downward with a lurch. He landed at the 
bottom stunned with fright, but otherwise unhurt. 

The fuel he had found was somewhat coarse and 
damp, and when he rallied to his task, he had 
some work to light the fire. Match after match 
went out, until the store within the little tin box 
Jake had given him was almost gone. But at last 
a flickering flame was started, which began to 
spread and throw a faint light upward. 

Danny now prepared to leave the pit in haste by 
climbing up the ladder. He had not yet ascer- 
tained why he had fallen down it. Now he found 
that several rounds were missing from the middle. 
He. could not reach above the gap, nor was there 
any way for him to climb the sloping side. 

This ladder had been cast aside as useless. 
There was a new one on another post, which he 
had not discovered in the darkness. It was owing 
to the missing rounds that he had lost his foothold 
and had tumbled to the bottom. 

As soon as he discovered that he was entrapped 
within the pit, his feeble wits, which he had kept 
about him till that moment, quite deserted him. 
He might have stamped upon the little fire at first 
and put it out, but this did not occur to him. He 
hung distractedly upon a lower round, watching 
with distended eyes the growing flame. 

Meantime, Pam had found the calf after an 
unexpectedly long search, for she did not get home 
till after eight o'clock. 

‘“‘Where’s Danny? Gone to bed?" she asked 
her mother, glancing toward the sawed-off chair 
the instant that she stepped into the kitchen. 

“Over to Jake Ryerson’s, of course,’’ replied 
her mother. ‘‘He’s ben missin’ "most all day. I 
‘lowed he’d fetch up home at candle-lightin’, but I 
reckon he couldn’t tear himself away from Jake.” 

Pam flew to Ryerson’s and was met by Mrs. 
Ryerson, who let her in and shut the door in 
nervous haste. 

“Sh! keep stock-still—don’t ask a question,” the 
woman cautioned. ‘Jake heerd the horses kickin’ 
in the barn, an’ jest stepped out to see about it— 
he'll be in direc’ly. I’ve a word to say, but you 
must promise on your sacred honor never to let 
on I told you, to a single soul that breathes.”’ 

Pam had confidence in Mrs. Ryerson, whom she 
liked as heartily as she detested Jake. She pledged 
her word to keep the secret, and Jake's wife went 
on: 

“Danny haint been here since two o'clock. You 
better rush off-to the station after him as quick as 
that there spirit wing you call a-sail will carry 
you.” 

“The sail got smashed, an’ 
What's up with Danny 
quick alarm. 

*“T warned you that you mustn't ask questions. 
‘Twill be more’n a match fur you to skate up 
there in time without the sail, I am afraid. If 
you can make it, though, you’ll find him in some 
inischief at the elevator, I'll be bound, right near 
the pit. He’il have some matches, an’ he'll be 
a-using ‘em likely, if you don't get there in time. I 
thought you would be over sooner, an’ I’d snatch 
a chance to tell you then. I couldn't get away 
from Jake to come to your house—sh! he’s coming 
now—the other door—light out this one!’’ 

Pam went out one door as Jake came in the 
other. 

Mrs. Ryerson had been hunting hens’ eggs in 
the barn that afternoon, behind a board partition | 
not three feet from where Jake sat upon the nail 
keg, and had been a most indignant listener to his 
talk with Danny. But she dared not directly 
betray her husband. 

“What wuz all that hustlin’?’’ inquired Jake, 
suspiciously. He was an arrant coward, and his 
guilty conscience had begun to lead him something 
of a dance already. 

“T haint heard no hustlin’ to speak of. I wuz 
shovin’ round the chairs a bit an’ knocked one 
over,”’ answered Mrs. Ryerson, picking up the 
chair which she had overturned to drown the 
sound of Pam’s retreating footsteps. 

“I’m a-goin’ to step acrost the field to Simpson's 
fur a minute an’ inquire about the ole man’s 
rheumatiz,’’ announced Jake to the consternation 
of his wife. 

“Fur massy sake,’’ she objected, “don't go 
a-kitin’ over there at bedtime this cold night. 
And I’ve ripped off all them ragged buttons from 
yer overcoat to put some others in their place.”’ 

“Sew on the others, quick as lightnin’, then,”’ 
scowled Jake. “I'll give ye jest ten minutes.” 

Mrs. Ryerson took her time, in spite of Ryerson’s | 
threatening aspect, and before he had the overcoat 
in trim to start for Simpson’s, Pam was on her 
way toward the station. She had rushed home 
and burst into the house exclaiming to her mother : 

‘‘He warn't there. I’m goin’ to hunt him an’ 
you needn’t mind if we aint back to-night. I 
reckon you’ve found out by this time that I can 
take keer o’ myself.”’ 

She snatched a piece of corn bread from the 
oven, drank a cup of tea, put on her father’s 
dogskin overcoat, seized another old coat and a 
woollen scarf and a pair of German socks, with 


I haint mended it. 


; 
now ?”* said Pam, in | 
| 


the mill, Mr. Bruner, and we'll have enough to 


tollars 


which to keep Danny warm on the way back. 
Thus prepared she hastened away, without expla- 
nation to her parents, who were not surprised at 
anything Pam chose to do. 

She felt no fear upon the lonely river, though 
she skated through stretch after stretch of timber 
in the miles she had to traverse to the station. 
She was glad, however, that her winding track 
around the rocky bends, and in and out of 
shadowy coves, was lighted by the moon. 

She heard the second whistle of the train before | 
she reached the station, and while yet within the | 
timber she was startled by a red glow in the sky. 

Turopora R. JENNESS. 


(To be continued.) . 
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SUNG TO THE HEART. 

Wisest schemes by statesmen spun, 


A little song outlives them all. 
Saturday Review and Republic. —W. BE. H. Lecky-. 
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MR. BRUNER’S FINANCIERING. 


Old Fritz Tries to Oblige a Neighbor, and | 
Makes a Mistake. 





Old Fritz Bruner came slowly up the steep side- 


walk leading from the levee to the town. Reaching | 
the top of the hill, he paused a moment to get his | 
breath. Just then a voice came —— Margaret 
Hilliard’s cottage : 

“Mr. Bruner! O Mr. Bruner!” 

Old Fritz moved on to the tiny gate. “Dot vas 
mine name,” said he. ‘‘Who speaks for me ?”’ 

A brisk little old woman moved out of the 
shadow of the door, and came down the path to | 
the gate. 

“Good evening to you, Mr. Bruner,” she began. 
“I looked for you on the half-past-six ferry.’ eo 
Her voice lowered mysteriously. “Could you 
kindly stop in a moment? John and I would 
like a word with you.” 

Old Fritz followed her in without further speech, | 
and nodded silently to her husband, an emaciated 
paralytic propped in a big chair by the open door. | 

‘It’s about our bit of money, Mr. Bruner,’ 
began the sick man, apologetically, passing his | 
thin hand nervously over the worn tops of the | 
crutches by his side. 


‘We've got kind of anxious | 
about having it here —"’ 

‘*You heard that robbers broke into the safe at 
the mill last night, didn’t you?’’ interrupted 
Margaret Hilliard. ‘And the night before that 
into the office at the ferry dock —"’ 

‘‘And seeing as I’m no“account as to protecting 
it or her,”’ the sick man went on, his patient tones 
tinged with a touch of bitterness as he nodded 
toward the wife, “‘why, we've talked it over, an’ 
want to get you to take the money over to the 
city and put it in the bank for us, if it aint asking 
too much of an old neighbor, Mr. Bruner.”’ 

Fritz nodded slowly and approvingly. 
mooch you got ?’’ he inquired. 

It was to John Hilliard he spoke, but Margaret 
hastened to answer: 

“It’s just six months more I’ve got to work at 





“How 


buy a home, John an’ me, an’ I'll never have to 
leave him by himself any more. Not that Mis’ 
Bruner and the girls aint mighty kind, having an 
eye to him,”’ she hastened to add, “but soon I can 
do that myself. Just yesterday my brother came 
to say that a place not a mile from him'll be for 
sale in the spring. A nice house ’tis, two rooms 
and a lean-to kitchen, an’ a half-acre of ground.” 

Mr. Bruner nodded patiently. 

‘““My brother, he says the place has got three 
apple-trees an’ a cherry, an’ a ‘sparagus-bed. 
Then, too, he’s promised me a young heifer, an’ | 
he'll bring my eggs and what I can raise into 
market with his, and,’’ Margaret's voice dropped 
to a whisper, ‘‘we can have the whole thing for— | 
four hundred an’ fifty dollars !”’ | 

‘“‘How mooch you got?” again asked old Fritz. 

‘Some months we’ve put away as much as | 
three dollars,’ answered the old woman; “again | 
we don’t get no more put by than two, and some 
months, when I can’t get extra work over hours, 
and John’s ailing so’s to need the physic, we 
don't put away anything. But about twenty to 
twenty-five dollars we expect to save ev’ry year, 
and we've done it now a long time, John and 
[—” 

“She’s put by,’ said John Hilliard, ‘three 
hundred an’ twenty-one dollars, for it’s fourteen 
year I’ve sat here countin’; an’ add to that the | 
fifteen the tools brought —”’ 

“Our son John's tools,’ explained the old 
woman, tremulousiy; ‘my boy who was killed 
in the elevator; an’ then there’s the hundred 
dollars the lawyer said was blood money.”’ 

“Dot it vas,”’ assented old Fritz. 

“The lawyer said, too,”’ declared Margaret, 
“seeing as the firm knowed the elevator wasn’t 
working right, he could have got big damages for | 
us on shares; but the firm had buried my boy 
then, an’ had give us that hundred dollars if we 








| money 
| Streets is vere it bees. 
be on der corner of Vashington und Main Streets, | 


| don’t believe anything of what you say+ 


about the robbers. 


fearful of forgettin’ some of ‘em. I keep myself 
saying all the time, ‘Teapot, rag-bag, John’s 
cushion, clock —’ ”’ 

“Dot bees too mooch for you to haf mit you 
here. Soom night dose robbers coom. I vill take 
it in der morning und gif you mine vord to trust 
me py. Und in der evenin’ I vill pring you vat 
dey calis von bank-book,’’ declared Mr. Bruner, 
and forthwith bade them good night. 

Fritz called for the money on his way down to 
the ferry the next morning, and evening saw him 
back again in the homely little bedroom which, 
with the shed kitchen behind, had been home to 
the Hilliards for half their lives. 

Margaret took the little blue book he produced 


with a corner of her apron, and regarded it with | 


awe. To her it represented the toil and sacrifices 
of years. 


‘Read what it says, Mr. Bruner,’’ she whis- 


| pered, gazing at its pasteboard covers wistfully. 


Mr. Bruner shook his head. 
Tchairman I reads, not American. 
right vot it says. You gets your money any day 
you vants it. Dot is vere mine sons haf der 
in dot bank. Vashington und Main 
My son tells me his bank 


‘Nein, it bees 


und so I goes dere mit your money.” 
Then, refusing to listen to his neighbors’ expres- 


sions of gratitude, the sturdy old German picked 
| up his lunch-basket and departed. 


“Only six months more!’’ Margaret Hilliard 


| would whisper to herself in the clatter of the great 
| mills; then, as the weeks went by, 


“Now only 
” 


five months—now four! 


Evening after evening she and old Fritz ex- | 


changed nods of mutual understanding as they 
met on the road home from the day's toil, and | 
morning after morning Margaret would remind 
her husband, as she washed, dressed and fed him, | 
that soon she would have to leave him no more. 
Then, wending her way to the great mills, 
which stood opposite the big city in a village 


laugh and joke among her companions in her 


| tiny, cheery way, until they told her she was | 


actually growing young again. 


‘And it’s no wonder!" cried one of the girls. | 
me herself she'd enough | 


“For didn't she tell 
money put by in the bank to be able to — work | 
soon ?”’ 

Even the superintendent heard of it, ant had a) 
pleasant word to say about it on paying off the | 
hands one Saturday night: 

“So, Mrs. Hilliard, I hear you have begun a 
bank account ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, thank you. M 
money in the bank for me some time 
answered the smiling Margaret, proudly, 
bank where his sons have their money.” 

“What bank did he put it in?” 
superintendent, casually. 


r. Bruner, he put my 
ago,”’ 
‘in the 


‘We didn't never think to ask Mr. Bruner the | 


name of it, sir, but John, he says the boys told 
him ‘twas the People’s Bank, where he put it, 
along with theirs.” 

“Any place but the People’s,” 
intendent to himself as she passed out. 
like the rumors about it. 
had better get it out.” 

But Monday was too late. At the dinner hour, 
the superintendent saw Margaret coming toward 
his office. There was a wild look in her eyes, and 
her lips were white. 

“You'll tell me the truth, sir? You'll tell me 
it aint so? They say the bank’s broke, with 
mine an’ John’s money; but you'll tell me it aint 
so!" 


The superintendent was silent. Word had just 


come to him over the telephone that the People’s | 


Bank had suspended payments. 

“Oh, sir, tell me the truth about it!’’ Margaret | 
gasped. 

“Yes, the People’s Bank has failed,’’ he said | 
then. Margaret crept home. How could she tell | 
John? But she told him, and he comforted her. 

Poor old Fritz Bruner! 
around by another street, and in at his back gate, 
rather than face Margaret. 


| sons had lost their little all. 


“But they bees young,”’ he groaned, 


baby to care for, und I put it in—ach, himmel !— 
I put it in dot bank !”’ 

But all the more the old woman must work for | 
her John now ; and the little bent figure that went | 


Hilliard, though people who knew her well looked | 
at her twice before they could believe it. She was 
forlorn and helpless indeed, for with this last blow 


| her faith had forsaken her. 
Don’t speak to me, let me | 
alone!’ she cried, fiercely, to any who spoke to | 
‘Keep your words for your- | 


“Don’t talk to me! 


her with sympathy. 
selves, you'll need ’em when your time comes. 


tried it all. 


I divided it up and hid it} 
around in so many different places, I’m that 


But dot is all | 


inquired the | | 


said the super- | 
“IT don’t | 
Monday I'll tell her she 


For days he came | 
To be sure, his own | 


“und she | 
bees an old voman with a husband like van leedle | 





need not come to work to-morrow; take your 
bank-book and go over to the city. You will get 
about forty dollars. You understand? Go your- 
self—don’t send any one.”’ 

The next morning, in her seant calico dress, he: 
thin shawl and rusty bonnet, the fateful blue 
| bank-book clutched in her hard, rough hand, 
Margaret went over to the city. 

‘The People’s Bank, corner of Washington and 
Main streets.”” It was not hard to find. Any 

| one could direct her—it had figured so prominentl, 
before the public lately. 
She found others there, who had come for what 
| little remained of their money. Among them was 
one of old Fritz’s boys, and by him she stood to 
wait her turn. At the window the teller took her 
| book from her unresisting hand. 

He looked at it in surprise, and then at her. 

“What made you think you had money with 
us ?”’ he asked. 

She pointed to the book. 

“Can't you read ?”’ he asked, roughly. 
| She shook her head. 

Old Fritz’s son stepped up. 
her money in here for her —’”’ 

The clerk handed him the bank-book, pointing 
to the name on the outside. 

Young Bruner’s face changed. ‘I don’t know 
how it happened,”’ he said, “I —’’ He drew 
Margaret away from the window and led her out 
of the building. 

‘‘Wouldn’t they even give me my little bit?” 
| she asked, dazed and confused, as he hurried he: 
| across the street. 

“Hush!” answered the young man, with almost 
|a sob in his voice. ‘It seems too good to be true !"’ 

They entered another building. He led her to a 
window in the brass screen that divided the room, 
| and handed her book with a few words of expla- 
nation to a brisk-looking man behind. 

Then the old woman realized that the teller, as 
| well as those near by, was regarding her curiously. 
| She heard the questions put to her as from a great 
distance, and realized vaguely that she was trying 
to answer them somehow. She looked from onc 


“My father put 





| populated by the mills’ own employés, she would | to the other in bewilderment. 


“I don’t understand,” she began, mildly. ‘What 
is it?’ and her rough old hands went out feebly in 
| beseeching helplessness. 

“Don’t you see?’’ she heard old Fritz’s boy 
saying. ‘‘Father, he can’t read English ; he thought 
| he was going to the People’s Bank, but he really 
| came to this bank on the opposite corner. Your 

money never was in the People’s—you can get ‘t 
| a8 soon as you need it to pay for the home, all of 
it. Your book says, ‘The Bank of Commerce,’ 
and we none of us ever knew it!” 

She understood enough of his explanation tv 
realize that her money was safe—her John, hersel!. 
their old age still provided for! 

There was a feeble cry, and in the big, crowded 

| bank, old Margaret fell on her knees. 

“You'll forgive me, Lord, You'll forgive me fo: 
turnin’ from You when I thought it was gone' 
You know, Lord, what vears it took to get it—an’ 
I'm an old woman an’ weak — You'll forgive 
| me —”’ 

It was the brisk teller who lifted her tenderly to 
her feet, while more than one man turned that his 
neighbor might not see his moist eyes. Then old 
Fritz’s boy, picking up her bank-book, took Mar- 
| garet down to the ferry and saw her safely across. 
But it was old Fritz himself who came over that 
| evening, his honest red face beaming behind the 
| tears that rolled down his cheeks. 
| ‘Fader im Himmel,” he cried, ‘‘mine old friend, 
but Gott bees goot, to.make me haf so leedle 


American brains!” 
GrorGeE MADDEN MARTIN. 


+o 
STREET ACROBATS IN JAPAN. 


During a jinrikisha ride along the streets of an) 
| Japanese city, the traveller is almost sure to see a 
| group of young street acrobats, quaint little people 
| grotesquely dressed. Their ages will range gen- 
| erally between three and twelve years, and all 
| have been regularly trained. 

Their dress consists mainly of loose trousers, a 
| beighe-seloned jacket and a peculiar head-dress. 

The trousers are baggy, made of a strong material 
| resembling blue and white bed-ticking, and tied at 
the ankle.. The jacket and shirt are bright and 
conspicuous. 

The front of the head-dress represents the half- 
| opened mouth of a dragon, while the back is 
ornamented with many cocks’ plumes. From 
| under the head-dress falls a curtain of thin red 





| creeping back to the mills was still Margaret | material, thrown carelessly back over the shoul- 


| ders, the whole being securely held on the head by 
la piece of red cloth which ties underneath the 
chin. 

These little imps are always laughing, full of 
fun, ever ready to play harmless jokes on one 
another. Some of their most skilful antics will 
be followed by simply throwing themselves into 


I | ridiculous positions, intended solely to keep spec- 
I’ve | tators in a good humor. 
I’ve done nothing but hold out my 


You are startled to see them suddenly stand 


would agree to say nothing more about it, and as | hand to the Lord for help all my life, an’ He’s upon their heads, heels in air, or bend backward 


John here told the lawyer, our word is given, and | 
it can’t be taken back.” 

“Dree hunderd und von hunderd und fiefteen | 
und dwenty-von tollars,”’ 


Fritz, “‘dot makes—Vot do it make?” He pon- | 


dered long, counting on his stubby fingers, ‘‘Four | 
hunderd und tirty-seex tollars, goot!”’ 


“And not a wink of sleep have I had for two 


nights,”’ said Margaret, in a whisper, “for thinking | said, kindly—*about ten cents on the dollar. 


failed me!” 
When her neighbors fell back aghast at such 
| words, the old woman drew more and more to! 


beneath the whitening hair looked hard and fierce. 





| until their saucy little faces will be seen inverted 
between their knees. Again, they will walk on 
their hands, and quite unexpectedly change from 


repeated old | | herself, and her heart grew bitterer and the face | this position, rolling and tumbling over each other, 


| jumping, kicking or prancing, and trying in every 


Some weeks later the superintendent stopped | way to attract the attention of the passer-by. 


| her. 


“T hear the bank will pay a little, after all,’’ he 





You | 


One of them continually beats a small drum 
and sings at the top of his voice, doing Ais best to 
add to the din. Their entire performance is 
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given in the hope of earning a few rin—a small 
con coin, worth less than the tenth of an 
American cent. 

When a foreigtier passes, the little acrobats 
double their efforts, for they we know that 
1ey then stand a chance of getting a silver coin. 
rhese little people have often followed my 
nrikisha for a long distance, continuing their 
«vmnasties; and sometimes their persistence 


comes troublesome. Always hoping for an | 
iditional coin, and being ever ready to work | 


vy it, uey carry out the deep-rooted principles of 
Japanese character—industry, patience and 
erseverance. 


a 


BOY AMBITION. 


pou’ SS ae 3 Dee affluence of joy 
His what fortune could ges pasey? 
The one 5-7 x word he over heard was *V 
For he would —~ 4~ once to man’ aan 
And cast youth by, like a discarded toy. 


Selected. —Philip Bourke Marston. 


DAN TULPY’S LESSON. 
How he was taught to be merciful to his brute Friends. 


Winding slowly down into the valley of the Tin 
Kettle River from the crest of the northern divide, 
-tretehed a straggling column of sheep a mile long. 
Far away men rode to and fro behind them, A 
small, dark speck dashed from flank to flank in the 
rear, causing a forward rush of the loitering flock. 
That speck was Fan, the collie sheep-dog. 

Already the foremost files of the long procession 
scented the fertile promise of the bottom pasture, 
and quickened their pace with an undulation that 
rippled gradually back to the rear. 

Dan Tulpy, a sturdy boy of fifteen years, drove 
the canvas-topped provision-wagon ahead of the 
procession, and halted near the log cabin, with its 
numerous outbuildings, which was the home of the 
Tulpy family. Unharnessing the team of mustangs, 
he dismissed them to pasture with an unnecessary 
lash of the whip to make them scamper. 

Then he idled to the rear of the wagon, and 
— teasing a litter of five puppies, belonging to 

Fan, that were carried in an old basket partly filled 
with tufts of wool. 

Dan rubbed their noses together and pinched 
their ears to make them snarl and quarrel. Busy 
with this mischief, he did not hear his father ride 
up, and was surprised by a bex on the ear that 
evoked a yell of dismay. 

‘You Dan Tulpy, quit worrfing them pups! 
Haint you sp’iled a hundred dollars off’n the worth 
of the litter already? Look ye here, young man, 
I'll give ye one you'll remember, 
ef I don’t get no more peace all 
the rest of my life!” 

He snatched Dan by one wrist, 
and thrashed the boy with his rid- 
ing-whip until his howls brought 
the bey’s mother running to the 
rescue. 

“You Silas Tulpy, quit lickin’ 
that boy! Le’m go, I say! I 
won't have my child abused! Oh, 
he’s all bloody!” 

She spied on Dan’s shirt-sleeve 
a small red stain that might have 
been blood if it had not been berry 
She had been picking ber- 
garden, and had jerked 
with her stained 


juice. 
ries in the 
her boy away 
hands. 

“To think o’ my son being larrupped like a 
slave!” When she stopped for breath, Mr. Tulpy 
angrily replied: 

“He deserves wuss, and he’ll get it ef he doesn’t 
mind his ways—sp’iling every critter on the ranch! 
The hosses is gettin’ so’s they’re hard to catch. 
Might ha’ sold a colt last week, but Dan came 
along, and it r’ared and pulled and showed its 


teeth, and old Wolverton said he wouldn’t take as | 


a gift a colt what had its temper that sp’iled. Fan 
hates the very sight of him, an’ Fan’s the know- 
ingest sheep-dog in the state. 

“Haint I been offered three hundred dollars for 
her,” he continued, “which I couldn’t no ways 
afford to take? And now here’s her pups, by 
Collie Laird, second, worth a hundred dollars 
apiece as soon’s they’re old enough to break, and 
him sp’ilin’ their tempers! And shepherd Dave 
guv notice yesterday that he’ll quit when his month 
is up ef that boy doesn’t quit plaguin’ the animile 

“I won’t have it no more! 
And you, Dan, I'll cut the hide clean off’n you the 
next time I catch you botherin’ any o’ the critters!” 

He strode angrily away, leaving his wife to 
console the boy. 


even Mrs. Tulpy was temporarily awed. 

Dan took a mean delight in teasing animals. He 
did not realize that to annoy domestic animals 
sometimes greatly lessens their value—to say 
nothing of the cruelty of the sport. He did not 


know, though he night easily have known it, that | 


\nimals which have been trained to eXpect unvary- 
ing kindness in return for their obedience will 
command a higher price in the market, and will 
render better service than those which are accus- 
tomed to abuse. 


Dan had annoyed his own mustang until the | 
beast plunged and showed his teeth whenever his | 


young master went near him. The cows held their 
milk and were in dread when he approached. The 
poultry scurried wildly away from him. Fan 
showed her teeth and slunk from him. No person 
can become an object of aversion to such an intelli- 
gent and gentle animal without gross undeserving. | 

Yet in spite of all this, Dan was an industrious, 
brave and truthful lad; somewhat spoiled by an 
injudicious mother, and naturally mischievous, but | 
not vicious. 

Mortified and ashamed, Dan did not wish to 
encounter his father again that day. After some 
talk with his mother, he saddled his mustang and 
rode to the cabin of the hunter Stokes, five miles 
up the river, carrying several parcels that had been 
brought in the wagon for Stokes. He knew that 


Silas Tulpy was strong, and | 
accounted resolute among men; and when he was | 
really roused, as now, Dan dreaded his anger, and 


in the evening. 

Stokes found the neighborhood a good hunting- 
ground. The sheep ranch drew bears, mountain- 
lions, wolves and foxes from afar. Besides buying 
their peltries, Tulpy gave Stokes many useful 
| presents for keeping the ranch clear of vermin. In 
| the proper places Stokes scattered poisoned bait, 
| besides dead-falls and traps; and he hunted inces 
santly with his rifle. 

Dan found the hunter at home, delivered his 
parcels, and was given a game supper. After they 

had eaten, Stokes showed him the skin of a large 
mountain-lioness. 

“Shot her last evening,” said he, “prowlin’ ’round 
the ranch. She’s a new-comer hereabouts, and it’s 
lucky I got her ’fore she did damage. She’s got 
two kittens hid somewheres about. I’ve bunted 
for ’em all day ’thout gettin’ no sign. Hows’ever, 
I'l] have ’em afore to-morrow night.” 

Dan started to ride home by moonlight. Half 
way the river and trail wound through a deep, 
rocky gorge amid the hills, with many side gulches, 

down which, though these were now dry, torrents 
foamed when it rained. 

He was passing the dark mouth of one of these 
deep and narrow ravines when he heard the 

| mewing cry of a mountain-lion kitten, and instantly 
thought of the two motherless whelps. Listening 
| and peering eagerly up the dark gully, he saw the 
little beast on a rock where the moonlight shone 
| just at this hour. 

Dan carried his light rifle, for in that region no 
man or boy stirred abroad unarmed. The shelf 

|} was not much over one hundred yards distant. 






















“Go find 


Dan!” 


Leaping from his saddle, he scrambled through 
the rocky and thicket-lined gulch. The little erea- 
ture heard him and fled; but presently he heard it 
again mewing farther up the pass. He followed its 
cries, and was thus led on for some distance. 

Then he saw the kitten emerge into moonlight 
upon a rocky ledge, perhaps fifty feet high on the 
almost perpendicular side wall of the little canon. 
As it stood still for a moment he shot it, and saw it 
writhe about, and then disappear along the ledge. 

Dan climbed to the ledge, and traced the blood. 
drops to where they led under a dense cluster of 
shrubs. Crawling under the leaves, after lighting 
a dry stick for a torch, he found the kitten dead at 
the entrance of a hole in the rock. Deep in this 
hole he heard the mewing of the other whelp. 
| He wanted this other kitten now, even more than 

the one he had. So he crawled into the hole, 
leaving his rifle under the thicket. 


s. | Ten feet in, sloping upward, the hole widened 
You mind that, Susan. | 


into a chamber in which he could stand erect. 
| Close to the entrance was a loose stone, easily 
rolled, large enough to block the hole partly. He 
moved it a little over the hole, with intent to prevent 
the whelp from dodging out past him. With some 
difficulty he caught the spitting and struggling 
little creature and tied it securely. 

Then he started to roll back the stone; but it 
slipped from his hands, rolled lower into the hole, 
and jammed. 
lie at full length. Greatly to his alarm, the stone 
| had jammed so tightly that he could not stir it, 
though he exerted all his strength. 

So now he was shut in the vile cave. 
and ill-smelling. His torch soon burned out. After 
lighting a few matches and finding nothing to burn, 
he abandoned himself to dense and awful darkness. 


Panting violently from his efforts to move the | 
stone, and from the vain crying and sebbing to | 


which he had at first given way, he sat up in the 
| dark and strove to think clearly. All he could do 
now was to wait for rescue. But could rescuers 
| find him? How long before they would come? 

He huddled down and tried to sleep away the 
| fearful hours of night; and finally he did sleep. 
His last waking thoughts were of Fan. 

“If anything can find me, it will-be Fan,” he 
| thought. “O Fan! Fan! if she loved me as she 
does Shepherd Dave, or Sister Mary, or any of the 
rest! But I’ve made her hate me, and perhaps she 
won’t try. What a fool I have been!” 

It was late when the Tulpy family finished 
| supper. Mrs. Tulpy waseross. After telling where 


| 


Dan had gone, she left all the talking to Mr. Tulpy | 


| and shepherd Dave and Mary. 
Fan came in at dark, limping, with dragging tail 
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he could get his supper at the hunter’s, and return | 


In order to remove it he now had to | 


It was close | 
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and hanging tongue, panting and tired out. The 

| faithful creature had been, for three intensely hot 
days, driving a thousand half-wild sheep over the 
rocky divide, not losing one by the way. Beside 
her hard work, she had had to care at every halt 
for her five puppies. 

Her feet were pricked by the thorny cactus and 
sore from the sharp and blistering hot rocks. In 
driving these half-wild sheep twelve miles a day 
she had run forty or fifty miles each day, tormented 
by heat, thirst, hunger and weariness, 
anxiety for her puppies. 

Shepherd Dave washed and 
feet, for which she gratefully licked his hands. 
Then he gave her a good supper, with milk to 
drink, after which she stretched herself in her 
basket and slept, utterly worn out, 
her tugging litter. 

The men sat outside of the house smoking. 
| When it was bedtime Mr. Tulpy called to his wife: 

“Susan, was Dan to stay all night?” 

“No; he ought to be home now.” 

“1 should think so! He knows that I want him 
at daylight. We’ve got to mark all these sheep 
to-morrow, before we can turn them loose to feed. 
I told him so.” 

“Well, he’ll be home pretty soon, now.” 

But Dan was still absent when they went to bed. 
Some time after midnight Mrs. Tulpy awoke her 
husband. 

“Dan hasn’t come home yet,” 
so anxious | can’t sleep.” 

Mr. Tulpy grumbled, but rose and searched the 
house. No Dan! He went to the hut of the shep- 
herd Dave. No Dan! Nor was the boy anywhere 

about the ranch. But he found Dan’s 
mustang grazing, with hanging bridle. 

“He’s been teasing the critter, and it 
broke away. Now he'll have to walk 
home, and serve him right,” he thought. 

Tulpy unsaddled the horse and turned 
it loose again. Then, partly urged by 
his wife, and partly by some anxiety of 
his own and because he must have the 
boy’s help very early in the morning, he 
called out Fan, put in her mouth a folded 
paper upon which he had written: “ 
come home right off. I want you,” 
said to the dog: “Go find Dan! go! Go 
to Stokes—find Dan—go, Fan!”’ 

Fan tired and sleepy. 
Her puppies had dragged her sadly. At 
the mention of Dan she crawled, whined, 
and in the humblest dog language begged 
to be spared. To find Dan meant being 
abused. 

She would drive sheep if necessary; 
she would do anything except find Dan. 
Grovelling and whining she refused to 
go. Mr. Tulpy took down a horsewhip. 
She yelped and grovelled, but did not go. 

He lashed her once, sharply. She 
cried out and went, with her tail droop 
ing, head hanging, and her whole 
expressing disgust and reluctance; and 
so trotted into the darkness and disap- 
peared on the trail. 


beside 


greased her lame 


unconscious of 


she said, “and ’'m 


was footsore, 


body 


“Poor Fan! Poor dog!” muttered Mr. 
Tulpy, hanging up the whip. “It’s too 
bad; I hate to send her, but there aint 


any other way. Can’t ask Dave to go—it 

would spoil his day’s work. Fan’ll wake 

up Stokes by barking, and he’ll start the 

boy.” Soe, muttering, he went back to 
bed. 

The poor dog trotted through the dark 
ness, With the folded paper in her teeth, 
occasionally nosing the trail, with a 
steady faithfulness inherited from long 

generations and trained by the discipline of her 
whole life. Occasionally she whined faintly when 
her sore feet were hurt by stones. If one could 
have seen her, she would have shown a striking 
type of persistent fidelity to an unwelcome duty. 

At last she Her 
intelligent nose at once informed her that here Dan 
had quitted his mustang and gone on foot*up the 
cahon. She turned into the dark pass and followed, 
smelling his track. It was a hard task for a dog in 
her condition. 

Sometimes Dan had climbed up the cahon walls, 
over sharp rocks that hurt her feet. 
had traversed the broken stones and pebbles of the 
dry torrent bed; 
thorny scrub thickets. Many a little yelp of pain 
was wrung from poor Fan. The moon had gone 
down, and only her eyes, sharper than men’s, anc 
her scent, a wonderful second sight, enabled her to 
get on. 

Some distance up the pass Dan had climbed along 
the caiion wall on a narrow ledge twenty feet high. 
Where this ledge was narrowest and highest, poor 
Fan’s sore feet, being hurt by a sharp stone, caused 
her to shrink and stumble; and so, with a sharp 
yelp, she fell over the edge and rolled helplessly 
down upon the broken rocks below. 

She was badly hurt by the fall, and lay for a 
few moments quivering and crying pitifully. Her 
tumble dislodged stones that rolled after her, and 
one of these struck and broke one of her hind legs 
below the knee. 

Slowly, and whining with pain, she got upon ber 
three unbroken legs after a little. Had she been 
human she would now have cared only for her own 
| suffering, and have either lain in the nearest com- 
} fortable spot or crawled home. But she was a dog, 
and persisted in her duty. 

She nosed about, found and picked up in her 
mouth the paper that she had dropped, and erept 
on three legs, still after Dan. 

Full half a mile farther, she followed his track. 
Finally, by almost incredible efforts she climbed to 
the ledge where he had shot the mountain-lion 
| kitten, smelled the dead body of the animal, and 
| then traced Dan into his hole. 

Awakened from a drowse by Fan’s barking, Dan 
eagerly called out, not dreaming that she was 
alone. Finally, comprehending that it was only 
Fan, he thrust one of his arms past the blockading 

| stone in the one spot where there was a little space, 
and was astonished to feel a folded paper that Fan 
thrust upon his fingers. 

Lighting a match, he read the message, and 
| guessed that his father supposed him to be safe 
‘at Stokes’s. By lighting several matches and using 


came to the mouth of the gulch. 


Sometimes he 


| found where she 


Dan, 
and | 


often pushed through thick and | 


} 


| bustion. 
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their burnt ends for pencils, he managed to scrawl 
in a coarse hand upon the paper: 
“Tam shut up in a mountain-lion’s den in Klicki- 


tyclick caiion, about a mile from the trail, right- 
hand side, high up in the wall. I can’t get out. 
Help! DAN TULPY.” 


“This by Fan.” 

He pushed out his arm, felt Fan take the paper, 
and told her to go home. She crept away, one leg 
dangling, and the broken bone 
now swelling flesh. 

It was sunrise when she 
Tulpy Dave had breakfast, and wer 
already at work with the Mrs. Tulpy read 
Dan’s scrawl and ran exclaiming to them. She did 
not notice poor Fan, basket 
and there when her puppies 


cruelly paining th 
reached the house. Mr 
and eaten 
sheep 


who crawled into her 
yelped every minute 
crawled over her broken leg 

Mr. Tulpy, coming into the 
while Dave saddled the 
anxious as he was for his boy, he 
the house until after he had set Fan’s broken leg, 
bound it with splints, and locked her puppies in « 
closet away from her. This partly because she 
had faithfully done her errand so crippled, partly 
from remorseful thought that he had been crue} in 
sending her. 

In the broad day Dan was found and released by 
his father. On the way home Mr. Tulpy explained 
to him how much he owed to Fan’s 
faithfulness. 

Dan now remembered how she had whined when 
she was at the hole, and of hearing her yeips of 
distress as she climbed down the caiion wall on 
leaving him. They searched back on the trail, and 
had fallen and been-hurt. Then 
they saw the full extent of her fidelity. 


house for his rifle 
noticed Fan; and 
would not leave 


horses 


wonderful 


This lesson cured Dan of teasing animals. In a 
short time he and Fan, whose broken leg soon 
healed under kind care, became fast friends, as 


boy and dog should be. 

Dave did not leave the ranch. The stock became 
gentle, greatly easing Fan’s work, and gaining for 
Tin Kettle Ranch a valuable reputation in the 
market. Best of all, Dan grew to be a faithful, 
brave and gentle young man. L. J. BATES 
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MATCHES. 


Old and New Ways of Fire-Making.— The Pirst ‘ Luci- 
fers.""— Medern Manufacture. 
Many who are yet living recall the difficulties 


the cut and bruised knuckles, the words of vexa 
tion that were, fifty years ago, incident to attempts 
te get fire from tinder-box, flint and steel, that a 
flame might be kindled on the hearth. Often the 
attempt failed, and the housekeeper was foreed to 
‘borrow’’—as was the phrase—from the nearest 
kitchen a pan of live coals, or a blazing brand, kept 
alight during the return journey by violent twirling 
to and fro. 

In those days, one hearth-fire in 
usually in the kitchen, was constantly maintained, 
unless accident or neglect quenched it. The fire 
kindled by a young couple on their marriage burned 
brightly throughout their lives, and perhaps even 
the lives of their children and grandchildren. 

The burning-glass was in 


every house 


general use among 
street-smokers, being woful to them, 
then they a light 
the favor of some passing devotee of the weed, or 


a cloudy day 
since were dependent for upon 
the good graces of the nearest housewife. 

A hundred and fifty years before the invention 
of the match, phosphorus was discovered and the 
principles of the present splinter all but stumbled 
who found that fric 
tion of the new substance between rough surfaces— 
two pieces of brown parcel-paper, for instance— 
kindled a flame that would ignite any combustible 
substance, or even a stick, provided it had pre 
viously been dipped in sulphur or fat. 

Strange this was regarded merely as an 
interesting chemical experiment 

In the early part of the it was 
found that potassium chlorate, in combination with 
loaf-sugar, kindled when brought into contact with 
sulphurie acid. The fact was at once seized upon, 
and handsome metal cases, which contained one 
hundred sugar. and potash-tipped splints, as well 
as a phial holding ground asbestos saturated with 
sulphuric acid, soon made their appearance, at the 
price of one guinea, or about five dollars. 

But the device quickly fell into disrepute, less 
because of the price, which was ultimately reduced 
one-half, than on account of the affinity of the acid 
for water. It absorbed moisture from the atmos 
phere in such quantities as speedily to render the 
apparatus inoperative. 

Later it was suggested that if phosphorus were 
heated in a phial until an exide formed within 
upon the glass, and a sulphur-tipped splint were 
dipped therein, it would ignite on again coming in 
contact with the outer atmosphere. The cost of 
phosphorus prevented general advantage being 
taken of the device. 

In 1827 one John Walker, a chemist of Stockton 
upon-Tees, England, invented the first “lucifer,” 
or friction match. It consisted of a splinter dipped 
in a compound of antimony sulphate and potas 
sium chlorate, which was ignited by compressing 
between two pieces of sandpaper. This proved 
objectionable, because the heads were apt to fly off 
without igniting the wood. 

A little later phosphorus was substituted for 
antimony, producing what was Enown as the 
“Congreve,” so called in honor of the inventor of 
the Congreve rocket. Gradually the composition 
was improved, other constituents taking the place 
of the potash, until the perfect match was devel- 
oped. 

To-day -phosphorus is the chief ingredient of the 
tips of all friction matches; it alone secures com. 
The sulphur is added only to ensure a 
the flame to ignite the 


upon by an obscure chemist, 


to say, 


present century 


sufficient continuance of 
wood thoroughly. 

The peculiarity of each variety of matches is 
confined solely to the preparation of the tips; all 
manufacturers employ pretty nearly the same 
ingredients, but in varying proportions. From 
one-eighth to one-twelfth of the tip is red lead, nitre, 
or some other substance that will secure a proper 
amount of oxygen to feed the flame. The remainder 
of the tip is phosphorus, and gum or glue toe secure 
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the fluidity essential to adhesiveness and conven- 
ience of manipulation. 

Match splints may be made from almost any 
light wood. Birch is preferred in Europe and the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, while white pine 
is preferred in the United States. One manufact- 
urer alone, in the state of Michigan, consumes 
annually not less than one and a half million feet 
of the very choicest white pine, free from knots or 
flaws, representing a money value of not far from 
eighty thousand dollars. 

Formerly, match splints were cut by a knife 
that rose and fell with every revolution of a crank 


brilliant as to rival that of steel burning in an 
atmosphere of oxygen. These, I believe, are 
derived from varying combinations of charcoal, 
sulphur, saltpetre and phosphorus, the propor- 
tions being known only to those who are engaged 
in their production. 

There are upward of one hundred and fifty 
| manufacturers of matches in the United States 
alone, and perhaps one-half as many in Canada. 
| It has been computed that an average of eight 
| splints is required to supply the daily needs of 
each individual, great and small, throughout the 
| civilized world. In other words, three millions of 




















—a miniature guillotine—the block of wood mov- 
ing forward with each stroke just the thickness of 
the match. This machine required the block to 
be first boiled in order that the knife might cut it 
almost through without splitting it, thus leaving the 
splinter so slightly adherent as to be readily broken 
off by the fingers. The block had to be cut twice 
over, the second gashes at right angles to the first ; 
the dipping and finishing had to be done by hand. 

By the modern process the wood is sawed into 
blocks two inches square, which are fed to machines 
that instantly reduce them to shapely match-splints. 
As fast as the splints drop from the knife—unless 
a round match is desired, in which case they are 
first forced through dies to give them the required 
form—they fall in regular order upon an endless 
belt which carries them to the dipping trough. 

There their ends are brought in contact with a 
wheel-brush revolving in melted sulphur. Passing 
on, they reach a second trough where the phos- 
phorus mixture that provides the tip is, in like 
manner, applied. Without pausing they move 
on to the drying-room. After circling about this 
a few times they pass into a contiguous apartinent 
to machines that automatically count and pack in 
strawboard boxes. 

Formerly the manufacture of matches was a 
deadly occupation because of the fumes evolved 
by the phosphorus trough, which coming in contact 
with the decayed teeth of workmen, induced 
horrible diseases of the jaw. This has been 
wholly obviated: First, by the introduction of 
automatic machinery that applies the tip and frees 
workmen from the need to lean over the trough to 
dip the splint; second, by the substitution of red, 
or so-called amorphous phosphorus, for the cheaper 
and more primitive form. 

From red phosphorus also are derived the so- 
called ‘‘safety matches,’’ a phrase which is not 
always strictly accurate. It is popularly supposed 
that they can be ignited on a specially prepared 
surface only. In fact, although they do not ignite 
upon friction with rough surfaces, some of those 
which are sold as ‘‘safeties’’ may be kindled by a 
short, quick stroke on a smooth or highly polished 
surface, such as a window-pane or piano-top. 

The theory of the safety match is to separate 
the phosphorus and the chlorate, which are united 
in the head of the ordinary match. The dipping 
mixture for the match is of potassium chlorate or 
nitrate, antimony sulphide and glue. This match 
will not kindle unless it is rubbed against a surface 
containing phosphorus. But some manufacturers 
put a small quantity of phosphorus into the match 
itself, and then it is not a safety match. 

In the ‘‘parlor match” it is the potassium chlo- 
rate which causes the explosive detonation. A 
less noisy compound is potassium nitrate. It is 
more costly than the sulphur match, and no 
better, unless one objects to the smell of brim- 
stone. 

Wax matches, or ‘‘vestas,’”’ are no longer pro- 
duced in the United States, partly because of the 
expense, and partly because the demand is smaller ; 
but abroad they are much used, especially by 
smokers. They are odorless, give a fine light, 
and offer a happy substitute for candle or lamp 
where but a brief illumination is required. 

Composed of strands of cotton dipped in melted 
wax, or paraffine, they are molded by being 
drawn through dies of the proper size. Subse- 
quently they are cut to match lengths, and tipped 
with a phosphorus mixture, in the same way as 

- wooden splints. 

The Japanese produce a variety of peculiar 

matches, some of which are made of paper. One 


form burns with an evenly luminous flame, 
creating, as combustion advances, a red-hot ball 
of glowing saline matter greatly appreciated by 
smokers. 
Another form, when half-consumed, emits a 
series of bright sparks, producing scintillation so 









The First 
Friction Match . 


matches are ignited for each minute of time 
throughout the twenty-four hours! Yet matches 
are almost unknown in many parts of Europe— 
especially in the remote regions of the Austrian, 
Russian and Ottoman dominions, where. the 
brazier of live coals is in universal use. 

It is, pérhaps, a pertinent query: How many of 
the present generation could procure light or fire 
by means of the old-fashioned tinder-box and 
flint, or steel ? G. Arcuie STocK WELL. 
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SUBMISSION. 


Teil me, then, in earth’s great laws 
ave you found any saving clause ’” 
xemption special granted you 

From doing what the rest must do? 


Selected. —Arthur Hugh Clough. 


* 
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CENTRALIZATION AND “HOME RULE.” 


From the very beginning of our government 
the leading issue in politics has been between a 
centralized system and a system of local govern- 
ment. One can trace the controversy from the 
time of Washington, through the discussions 
upon slavery, the United States Bank, the tariff, 
secession and reconstruction, down to the present 
time. 

The contest is not now so fierce and acute as it 
once was, but it has not ended. It would be a 
good plan for all young people who are trying to 
fit themselves for the duties of citizenship—and 
every one should do that—to see if they can 
discover how this question enters into some of the 
great questions of the day. 

In order to show how this may be done, and 
incidentally to show that the argument is not 
wholly on one side, we will refer to two or three 
current controversies. 

In certain parts of the country gambling, 
whether or not forbidden by the law, is openly 
carried on, and is tolerated by the police. In 
other parts of the land men suspected of crime are 
summarily put to death, without trial, by mobs 
which are, or profess to be, ‘‘infuriated.”” 

Such occurrences are scandalous. To say 
nothing of the shame the toleration of lynching 
and gambling ought to excite within ourselves, 
they lead the people of other countries to infer 
that our system of government is a failure, because 
it does not put a stop to what our own public 
opinion condemns. As every one can see, the 
failure arises from the circumstance that our 
administration of criminal law is not at all cen- 
tralized, but is wholly a state and local affair. 

Moreover, the evil of polygamy in Utah could 
never have been overcome had it not been possible 
to use the centralized power of the government 
against it while Utah was still a territory. The 
lottery evil is not yet extinct; but while it was 
protected by the local law, the centralized power 
of the post-office was used effectively to break it 
down. 

Again, those who favor the total suppression of 
the liquor traffic have already discovered that the 
centralized power of a state is not able to accom- 
plish, even within that state, what they wish to be 
done, and they are trying to effect their object by 
means of a national party. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that a 
centralized government may often be tyrannical 
and oppressive. The advocates of ‘“‘home rule,” 








that is, of state and local government in preference 





to government from Washington, are in. constant 
dread of what they stigmatize as ‘‘paternalism’— 
an undue interference with local liberties, a gov- 
ernment of communities of diverse tastes and 
habits by one uniform’ and rigidly exact method. 

There are not so many cases of error illustrating | 
the possibility of this evil as there are on the | 
other side of the account. This is because ours is 
not a ‘paternal’ government—because the oppo- 
nents of centralization have thus far succeeded in 
preventing the assumption of too great power by | 
the federal government. 

Nevertheless, the attempts to control the railroad 
systems of the country by national law are 
certainly steps in the direction of centralization. | 
Many people regard as an example of paternalism | 
every tariff law which has any other, even remote, 
object than the raising of revenue. 

In a government which divides the attributes of 
absolute sovereignty between state, or local, and 
general government, the conflict must always 
continue; and it must, from the nature of the 
case, give the chief basis for the formation of 
national parties. 


WOODLAND VESPERS. 


Like altar tapers rise the birches white 
Above the broidered linen of the snow. 
Through incensed aisles I see their flame go out, 
When dies upon the heights the wintry glow. 
But Morning with her jeweled hands will haste 
To light again these candles of the Lord; 
While wind-bells. swinging in a thousand trees, 
Ring out their matin hymn with glad accord. 


Original. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF THE TSAR. 


No public character in Europe will be watched, 
during the coming years, with more eager interest 
than the new Tsar of Russja. The policy of 
every modern nation—even of France, England, 
or the United States—is largely influenced by the 
character and purposes of its chief ruler. But no 
civilized state is subject to its ruler’s personality 
in such degree as Russia. Not only the theory, 
but the practice of the Russian government, places 
the tsar in virtual control of the lives, fortunes 
and happiness of his subjects. 

The first wish of intelligent people, when a new 
ruler ascends such a throne, is that he may do no 
mischief. For it is much easier for one who rules 
by his own arbitrary will to do harm than to do | 
good. Many interested advisers and favorites will | 
counsel him to make war, to check popular liberty, 
to tighten the bonds of autocratic government, to 
persecute alien religions; in other words, to add 
to his own prestige and “glory.”’ Very few will 
urge him to give up his fascinating prerogatives, 
and actually surrender, without being forced to do 
so, much of his own power. 

The late Tsar Alexander was stubborn in all | 
things; and in one exercise of royal power—the | 
holding back of Russia from war—his stubborn- | 
ness did good service. But the same persistency, | 
not joined to broad intelligence, made Alexander’s 
reign largely one of oppression. 

A ukase already prepared, on the eve of his | 
assassination, by Alexander’s father, was designed 
to summon a kind of Russian Parliament. This 
was an avowed concession to civil liberty. Alex- 
ander instantly cancelled this proclamation. He | 


went much further, and took away many of the | 





likely to hear the truth about these monstrous 
wrongs than his father ever was. 

Nor would it be difficult, if the tsar were sv 
disposed, for him to restore their ancient rights to 
the Zemstvo assemblies. The adoption of a liberal 
policy toward subjects of other creeds depends 
upon qualities in Nicolas’s own mind of which 
little seems as yet to be known. Perhaps the 
restoration of the Jews is least probable of all; 
for unfortunately the Russian people sympathized 
blindly with this act of Alexander. This brief 
sketch may serve to show the chances, whether of 
great good or great disappointment, resting now 
in the new tsar’s hands. 


<@e 
AN ART LESSON. 

A teacher in an art school changed her boarding. 
house before settling down to a winter’s work. 
Among her new acquaintances at table was a 
shy, awkward, middle-aged woman, who listened 
eagerly to her whenever she spoke. 

When the new-comer had been in the house a 
fortnight, the timorous woman followed her out 
into the hall, and asked whether she would give her 
a course of lessons in painting. 

This unexpected request revealed the pathos of a 
forlorn woman’s lot. There are women in this 
bright, workaday world, who seem doomed to 
waste all their force in self-sacrifice, and this was 
one of them. 

For many years she had been taking care of her 
mother, who was a confirmed invalid and very 
irritable, domineering and unreasonable. A nurse 
was also employed, but the daughter’s time was 
largely spent by her mother’s bedside. She did her 
duty cheerfully, but had an insatiable hunger for 
some other occupation. 

She had no taste for reading, and by the drudgery 
of the sick-room and her mother’s narrow means 
she was cut oft from social life. For a long time 
she succeeded in interesting herself in fancy-work 
and embroidery, but finally dropped her needle 
from sheer weariness. 

One day she resolved to learn to paint. As she 
had never studied drawing, and her hair was 
already gray, it was “a crazy idea,” as her bed- 
ridden mother declared; but the poor, lonely soul 
was literally starving for occupation. 

She had begun ambitiously, with an attempt to 
paint the portrait of a deceased aunt from a minia- 
ture likeness. Not knowing the principles of light 
and shades, nor how to mix her colors, she had 
made many mistakes and could not correct them. 
Her acquaintancé with the art teacher inspired her 
with hope. 

The first lesson was an event in the lonely 
woman’s life. Timidly she brought to light the 
unfinished portrait of the deceased aunt, her first 
and only work, and nervously awaited the critic’s 
judgment. 

“Remembering that you have had no lessons,” 
said the kind-hearted teacher, “I wonder that it is 
so good. Now let me show you how to improve it.” 

Then with practical skill the instructor showed 
her how to manage her tubes and brushes, and 
with deft fingers touched up the portrait, straight- 
ening the eyes and changing the expression by 
rearrangement of light and shade. 

The pupil stood by in a state of rapture and awe. 

“It is the transforming touch of divine art!’ she 


| exclaimed. 


So great was her excitement that when the lesson 
was over, she worked hour after hour, creaking 
her chair, and fidgeting about until her mother was 
distracted. 

“IT cannot have any more of this nonsense,” said 
the invalid. “I forbid any more of these lessons.” 

So at breakfast-time the teacher was informed of 


privileges enjoyed for a century by the town | the prohibition. “I have awakened from a beautiful 
councils known as Zemstvos. The privileges thus | dream,” said the lonely, disappointed woman with 
removed were bestowed on direct appointees of the | # Pathetic sigh. 

government at St. Petersburg. | If there is not compensation for such forlorn, 


Pore y | self-sacrifici souls, eti d rhere i 
Alexander countenanced religious persecution ; eee eee ee 


God’s great universe, then humanity has no mean- 








it was carried into the school system; people who | 
worshipped elsewhere than in the Russian church 

were annoyed with the consent of the police, and 

the Jews were exiled in crowds. The persecutions | 
permitted against every one who sympathized | 
with the movement for civil independence are 
familiar to all readers of Mr. Kennan’s distressing | 
narratives. Asa result of the hatred roused by | 
these measures, the tsar himself lived out his life, 
almost a prisoner in his palace. | 

London critics have noted that liberal rulers and | 
reactionary rulers alternate in Russia. Alexan- | 
der’s father was in many ways a real reformer. | 
His grandfather was a stern oppressor. His great- 
grandfather was a granter of concessions. Belief | 
that the new tsar will be a friend of liberal ideas | 
has other grounds than this. As yet, however, | 
almost all interest has centred in the new ruler’s | 
attitude toward the other European states. The | 
hope is general that he will follow his father’s | 
footsteps, at least in the preservation of peace. 

Lately, however, interest has turned to the tsar’s 
internal policy. A report with good foundation | 
has circulated lately, to the effect that Nicolas was | 
considering the promulgation of his grandfather’s 
ukase, suppressed by Alexander, calling for an | 
Assembly of the Notables. If called, this assembly | 
would hardly be a parliament according to our | 
Western ideas. Probably it would merely discuss | 
and advise on questions of general politics, though | 
precedent would suggest that it would exercise | 
more power over matters of finance. But the 
formal concession itself would be a step of great | 
importance. The well-known Nihilist writer, | 
Stepniak, has admitted that such a move would 
stop the Nihilist conspiracies. 

If such should be the actual result, it would not 
be hard for the young tsar to undertake reform of 
the frightful abuses in the Siberian exile system. 
Nicolas has associated personally with well- 
informed public men of Germany and England. 
As only heir to the throne, he was much more 











ing, and human life is a mockery. 
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FRENCH JOKES. 


President Thiers was in the habit in his later 
years of attributing his success in life to his 
vivacity, good spirits and love of fun. Certainly a 
practical joke directly promoted his fortunes at a 
turning-point of his career. 

Educated at Marseilles and studying law at Aix, 
he had a hard struggle in his youth to keep his 
head above water. It was his chief ambition to go 
to Paris and to make a living by his pen, but he 
lacked money for the venture. 

The Academy of Aix offered a prize for historical 
essays, and Thiers decided to enter the competi- 
tion. He did his best, and sent in an essay 
which his friends considered of a high order of 
excellence. 

Thiers shook his head when he was told that he 
would certainly win the prize. He remarked 
gloomily that the judges were prejudiced against 
him on account of his liberal opinions in politics, 
and that they would prefer some other man’s work. 

When the decisions were announced, his name 
was second on the list. The prize was awarded to 
Louis Duval, an unknown man. Thiers’s friends 
were indignant over what they considered to be a 
deliberate snub. Thiers himself laughed heartily 
over the decision, and it was not long before his 
mirth was shown to be fully justified. 

Anticipating the prejudices and antipathy of the 
judges, he had sent to the Academy a second essay 
under an assumed name, concealing his hand- 
writing and identity. He was Louis Duval, and 
by this hoax he had succceeded in winning the 
prize. Subsequently he turned the laugh com- 
pletely against the Academy by publishing the two 
essays, of which the successful one was markedly 
inferior to the one rejected. 

With the hundred dollars awarded to the Duval 
essay Thiers accompanied his friend Mignet to 
Paris, where they obtained newspaper work and 
rapidly won distinction. 

Thiers at a later period was himself the victim of 
a practical joke which caused much amusement 
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aa: the Imperialists. After the crime of the | the author swallowed the mortification, took the 


second of December, by which Napoleon III. stole 
away the liberties of France, Thiers was in prison 
for three weeks, and was then sent into exile. 
When he desired to return to France, he made 
xnown his wishes to the emperor through one of 
the ministers. 

Napoleon III., who was not destitute of humor, 
turned to a bookcase, took out a volume of Thiers’s 
«Consulate and Empire,” and tore out the page 
containing the historian’s brilliant defence of the 
first Napoleon’s great crime of the 18th of Brumaire. 

“Qh yes,” he remarked, grimly, “Monsieur 
Thiers may return. Here is his passport.” 

Thiers always resented angrily the insinuation 
that in apologizing for one crime he justified the 
other, but Napoleon III, liked the joke so well that he 
allowed the historian to return for the sake of 
having it repeated in the salons and cafés. Thiers 
profited by it in the end, for as the leader of the 


Opposition he was the foremost man in France | 


when the empire fell. 
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AWED BY THE 


The Emperor Nicholas I., great-grandfather of 
the present young tsar, inspired the Russians with 
awe at the very beginning of his reign. His oldest 
brother, Alexander I., was childless, and the next 
heir to the throne was Constantine, the second 
brother, Nicholas, being third. 

But Alexander made Nicholas his heir by an 
edict, Constantine recognizing his own incapacity to 
become emperor. Nevertheless, when Alexander 
died, there was a conspiracy to put Constantine on 
the throne, and an immense crowd gathered before 
the equestrian statue of Peter the Great in the great 
square of St. Petersburg, to support three regi- 
ments of troops who had pledged themselves to 
carry out the plot. ; 

Nicholas ordered several regiments to face the 
rioters, and rode forth surrounded by his staff, and 
confronted the crowd. An officer galloped from 
the mutinous regiments, his right hand thrust into 
the breast of his uniform. The emperor advanced 
alone to meet him. 

“What do you bring me?” asked Nicholas, when 
they halted at a sword’s length from each other. 

The emperor’s fearless gaze unnerved the officer. 
His hand moved convulsively under his uniform; 
without saying a word he turned his horse and 
rode back to his associates. 

“The tsar looked at me with such a terrible 
glance that I could not kill him,” said he to those 
who loudly asked why he had not executed his 
purpose. 

Once when the cholera was raging in St. Peters- 
burg, a howling mob was shouting that the nobles 
and the Jews had caused the terrible disease. 
Nicholas went into the midst of the crazed rioters, 
and suddenly throwing back his cloak, exclaimed: 

“Wretches! Down on your knees—down, every 
one of you, and pray the Father in heaven to 
pardon those sins that have brought the pestilence 
upon you; for it is those sins that have brought it 
into your homes!” 

Awed by his mien and his words, the vast mob 
fell on their knees in prayer. 


TSAR. 


—————__—_7 oe — 


**CLEARING UP.” 


“Oh, Hiram and the boys, they track in the mud 
80 that I just let the. floors go till they get good and 
dirty, and then I have a good clearin’ up.” 

No one would stop to consider twice whether she 
was probably an efficient or a poor housekeeper. 
Yet her principle is that upon which the dwellers 
in almost every large city in this country practise 
their municipal housekeeping. 

They arouse themselves to activity, sweep away 
more or less of the corruption that has thrust itself 
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into sight, turn out of office the more insolent of | 


the robbers who have grown rich out of the taxes— | 


and then they sit down and invite the rest of the 
country to see and admire what they can do when 
they try. 

Even while they are praising themselves for 
having “cleared up,” the rogues are already track- 
ing inthe mud, Ina few years corruption will be 
tolerated again, because the citizens will be too 
inert to bestir themselves until the foulness becomes 
unendurably scandalous. 

Of course that is not the way to do. It is costly, 
it is humiliating, it is ruinous to the public morals. 
But to point out the evil is easier than to indicate 
the remedy. Who will find the way to make all 
our city governments as pure, all the time, as we 
hope that that of New York is to be—this year? 


* 
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ONLY A COMPLIMENT. 


Joseph Tanski, a Polish exile living in Paris, 
wrote a book entitled “A Journey About the 
Chamber of Deputies.” It was his first book, and 





he hastened to present a copy, suitably inscribed, | 


to Monsieur Guizot, who was then the leader of 
one of the parties in the Chamber, and who had 
been very kind to the young Pole. 

Tanski had great admiration for Guizot, not only 
for his great abilities, but for a certain almost 
puritanical strictness in his manner of life, as well 
as for his exceedingly benevolent spirit toward the 
young, whom he loved to encourage. 

Two days passed, and Tanski and Guizot met on 
their way out of the Chamber. Guizot stopped, 
held out his hand, and said warmly : 

“You gave me a sleepless night. Your book 
interested me so much that I couldn’t put it down 
till I had read it through from beginning to end.” 

The young author, as may well be supposed, went 
home walking upon air; and the compliment, as he 
confesses, long remained with him as a precious 
memory. But some years later, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, he was passing a book-stall and was 
struck by the appearance of one of the books 
exposed for sale. The same form, the same size! 
Yes, it was indeed a copy of his first book, by this 
time almost passed out of his mind. He picked it 
up eagerly. 

“How much?” he asked of the bookseller. 
“Fifty centimes,” was the answer. 
The original price had been seven frances, but 





volume, and passed on. Then, on the fly-leaf, he 
saw in his own hand an inscription to Monsieur 
Guizot. This was the very copy he had given to 
the great statesman—and the pages were uncut! 


USEFUL MEMORY. 


General Du Barail, in his “Souvenirs,” tells how 
his good memory for names once served him a very 
handsome turn. He was then Captain Du Barail, 
and had just been assigned to the command of a 
cavalry squadron at Blidah, in Algiers. His feet 
were hardly in the stirrups before the inspector- 
general, General L’Etang, announced his annual 
inspection of the troops. It was a trying ordeal 
for the new officer, for General L’ Etang was known 
to be severe in his judgments. Du Barail worked 
hard, and thus describes the happy result: 


The inspector-general reviewed the squadron 
hastily, and appeared to be satisfied with the 
appearance of the men and the condition of the 
horses. Then he made me stand opposite to him, 
and ordered me to name the subordinate officers as 
they should file between us. This was not difficult, 
and T acquitted myself very well. 

“Can you do the same for the non-commissioned 
officers?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” I answered, and the second trial 
was as successful as the first. I took a relish for 
the thing, and said to him: 

“If you wish, general, I can do the same for the 
men.” 

“How?” said the general; “you know the names 
of all the native soldiers?” 

I assured him that I did. 

“Well,” he said, “I should like to see that.” 

The squadron filed between us, and as each man 
passed I called his name, which was often pretty 
complicated, The general, meantime, kept stopping 
one and another to look at their pass-books to see 
whether I was right. 

Whenthe examination was finished the general 
asked the colonel of the regiment how long I had 
been in command of the squadron. 

“Not quite six weeks,” was the answer. 

The general then paid me very handsome com- 
pliments, and expressed his regret that the brevity 


of my service made it impossible for him to recom 
mend me for immediate promotion. 
ECCENTRICITIES OF SOUND. 
The Hydrographic Office in Washington has 


recently renewed its warning to seamen not to 
trust the audibility of fog whistles. One would 
naturally suppose thata loud and continuous sound 
could be heard at about equal distances in all direc 
tions, in the absence of wind, and if no large solid 
body interposed. 


Repeated experiments have shown that this is | 


not true, and that mariners who trust to their ears 
alone when they are on dangerous coasts guarded 


by fog-signals run a great peril. “Sound shadows” | 


are formed, within which the ear detects no trace 
of the signal, although the whistle may be blowing 
with full force, and the sound may be perfectly 
audible on all sides of the ‘‘shadow.” 

Sometimes the cause of a sound shadow can be 
readily discovered, as, for instance, in the exist- 
ence of a bluff just behind the whistle. In such a 
case the sound appears to ricochet like a eannon- 
ball bounding over the water; in other words, it 
may be audible at one mile, inaudible at two miles, 
audible again at three miles, inaudible at four 
miles, and so on. But the intervals between the 
audible and inaudible points may be any other 
distance, and may also vary irregularly. 

Then there are sound shadows the origin of 
which has not been traced, but which doubtless are 
due to some peculiar condition of the atmosphere. 

On one occasion it was found by the government 
officers that the audibility of the Beaver Tail fog- 
signal, near Newport, was exceedingly erratic. 

“It could not be heard,” the report says, ‘‘with 
the intensity expected nor at the place expected; 
it would be heard faintly where it ought’ to be 
heard loudly, and vice versa; it could not be heard 
at some points, while it could be heard farther 
away; it could be heard and lost and heard and 
lost again, all within reasonable ear-shot; and ail 
this while the signal was in full blast, and sounding 
continuously.” 


NOT BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
Harper’s Weekly, in a little sketch of General 
Alexander Mc Dowell McCook, who has now served 
in the army forty-six years, says that he is a very 
popular man, with the hale heartiness of the old- 
school soldier, and a most winning kindliness. 


Several months ago he paid a visit to Santa Fé 
with some railway officials. On arriving there his 
first inquiry was for a man named Lucian Stewart, 
and he was told that Stewart was in the hospital 
awaiting death from old age. ‘“‘Then he may die 
to-night, and I will see him first,” said the general, 
quietly. He went at once to the hospital, and was 
soon beside the old man’s cot. “Stewart,” he said, 
extending his hand, “don’t you know me?” 

Stewart did not reply for a moment, while he 
held the general’s hand and scanned his features. 
At last a ray of light broke over his face, and he 
said, with a smile: 

“Yes, I remember you. You’re the young lieu- 
tenant who never smoked before breakfast!” 

The two broke into a hearty laugh. 

Stewart had been the chief of scouts forty years 
before, when McCook was fighting Apaches on the 
frontier. McCook, then a lieutenant, and a detail 


under Colonel St. Vrain were chasing the Apaches. | 


They had struck a hot trail, and had been on it 
thirty-six hours without food. Fearing to wait to 
prepare a meal when every moment was so 
precious, Colonel St. Vrain determined to keep on 
the march. He realized the condition of his men, 
however, and gave them permission to partake of 
such rations as they could in the saddle. Then, 
turning to his lieutenant, he said: 

“McCook, have a cigar?” 

“No, thank you, sir,” was the quick response. “I 
never smoke before breakfast!” 


A SPITEFUL WOMAN. 


It is an illustration of the irritability of human 
nature that differences of political opinion provoke 
bitter feelings and strong resentment. The vener- 
able English clergyman, Newman Hall, tells in the 
Independent of an instance of how spiteful politics 
may make a woman. Says Mr. Hall: 


At the last but one Handel festival, when Mr. 
and Mrs, Gladstone went out during the interval, I | 
saw two ladies, very fashionably dressed, go up 
behind him, one of whom hissed ‘A his ear. I was 
some distance off, by reason of the crowd. 

On returning to hear the second part of 
oratorio, I heard a lady say: 

“Didn’t I hiss in his ear?” 

I turned round and saw the same two ladies, and 
could not forbear saying, in a loud voice: 

“And you ought to be ashamed of yourself. We 


the 


| may not agree with Mr. Gladstone in politics, but 





we ought to honor him as one of the greatest men 
of the day, who has spent a long life in the service | 
of his country.” 
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muscles, or pain in his back or side. 
It is useful also in liver and kidney 
troubles. 

No other plaster is nearly so good. 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions, 








Brandreth’s Pills 











free the system from injurious secretions. 
There is no other medicine like them. 
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IF EDISON CAN FIND THE WAY. 
By George Parsons Lathrop. 
How the World Would be Changed if Some of Edison’s 
Ideas Should be Carried Out. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, if any one had | 
announced the present capacities of Edison’s 
phonograph, or his kinetograph, as things sure to 
be realized soon, the prophecy would have been 
called absurdly fanciful. Even the practicable- 
ness of his incandescent light was stoutly denied 
up to the very time when he brought it into 
general use. 

The suggestions that follow here are not to be 
taken as things that Mr. Edison promises or 
positively expects to carry out himself; but he 
believes they can be accomplished. Some one or 
more of them may at any time be taken up and 
pushed to development or completion by him; 
and startling though they may appear, they are 
perhaps hardly more so than wonders that have 
already become realities. 

The problem of flying or travelling through the 
air seems to most of us quite unnecessary now, as 
we are getting along passably on the ground or in 
the water. Yet it is a problem with which men— | 
even scientific men and skilled inventors like 
Hiram Maxim—insist upon grappling. 

A large amount of theory, calculation, time and 


effort is constantly expended upon this problem. | 


We do not see just what it will lead to; yet it is 
easy to conceive that air-ships might be useful for 
exploring expeditions, where people wished to 


float over a jungle, an impassable river, a deep | 


ravine or a range of impenetrable mountains. 
Edison has several schemes for conveying 
passengers through the air, or for sending express 
and mail packages through that element. Some 
of the devices are purely automatic; others rely 
upon mechanism more or less connected with the 


ground. The chief one depends on a principle not | 


hitherto utilized, and requires management by the 
person navigating the air-ship, or air-car. 

I will explain only the plan and principle of this 
larger type of air-ship; since I have found that, 
the moment I begin to talk about all the ideas 
which flash from Edison’s brain like electric 
sparks, I am told that I am ingenious and 
amusing, but certain to be misunderstood. 

I do not wish to be 
certainly or uncertainly. 
one thing at a time. 

Inventors thus far seem to have thought that 
the only way to make a flying-machine successful 
would be to create motion in the atmosphere, and 
then impart that motion to their machine. Even 
when they try to shoot it upward on a slant, so as 
to utilize the inrush of air under it, they still rely 
largely on disturbance. 

Edison’s idea is, that the atmosphere should not 
be disturied or churned, but kept quiet, and 
compressed into rigidity under the air-ship, so as 
to lift it up and keep it sustained by a firm 
column of air, as strong yet as elastic as steel. 

This is to be accomplished by building the 
air-ship—which is twenty by fourteen feet in area— 
with latticed aluminum, to which a small amount 
of copper is added for strengthening; and then 
inserting a mechanism which will compress the 
air below in a continually heightening column. 

Four tubes of aluminum copper alloy, three feet 
in diameter, would run through the floor of the 
air-ship, extending above and below it. In each 
of these tubes there would be a large number of 


Therefore we will take 


thin shutters, of very light material; two thousand | 


or more shutters in every tube, so arranged that 
they could be thrown upward and reversed again. 

When opened, or thrown up, only their edges 
would be presented to the air, and would offer no 


resistance. When closed quickly, their flat sides 
would resist the air below and compress it into | 
great density, so that it would force the air-ship | 


up through the atmosphere. 

The shutters would have to open and close with 
exceeding rapidity. They would be worked by a 
small electric engine in the air-ship or car. 


with silver and peculiarly insulated, would be 
automatically balanced to suit all degrees of 
speed. 


With reciprocating parts of aluminum, a nice 


misunderstood, either | 


The | 
armature, of chemically pure iron wire wound | 


| behind the ship. That screw rises considerably 
| above the level of the ship. It has two blades of 
|aluminum framework, covered with silk highly 
varnished; and it can be turned to any angle, so 
as to direct the ship to right or left. The blades 
are enormously long, as compared with the anata 
screws now in use for steamers. 

The reason for this is the greater mobility of 
the air; the length of the blades prevents the air 
from being carried around with them by friction, 
and an even, undiminished propelling power is 
thus obtained. It is thought that this propeller 
could be relied on for a speed of sixty to eighty 
miles an hour. 

On other air-boats silk sails might be used for 
propulsion, with an enormous rudder of stretched 
silk for steering. 

While sails may thus be transferred to the uses 
of air-travel, it would seem likely, according to 
Edison’s notion, that they will mostly disappear 
from the sea and from other waters. Screw 
propellers, we may also expect, will fall into 
disuse for ocean vessels; and the valve system, or 
rapid opening and closing of shutters,—on the 
same principle as that applied to the lifting of 
air-ships,—would be employed for pushing the 
ocean vehicle forward. 

Further, by some new contrivance, wave-motion 
could be brought into play so as to condense the 
air behind the vessel and assist her progress. 

Mere pleasure craft, such as yachts, could 
| and doubtless often would continue to be rigged 
| with sails, but of nothing . 
| coarser than silk; and 
} | these would, moreover, be 
| flotation sails.’ That 
is, they would be filled 
with gas, adding im- 
mensely to the lightness 
of boats. 

One can imagine the 
heightened charms of 
yacht-racing when the 
craft, rendered so much 
more buoyant, could dart 
along the liquid surface 
with the velocity of lucky-bugs, or ‘‘skippers.”’ 

But if so much silk is required for air-ships 
and water-ships, where is it all to come from? 
This might be a ‘‘poser,”’ but for the prospect that 
silk may be made artificially from one of the 
nitrogen compounds squirted into a vacuum by a 
new process. 

Similarly, Edison believes that leather could be 
supplied artificially, by a chemical process; and 
that further, instead of being painfully cut, sewed 
or hammered into foot-gear, it could be molded 
into shoes. 

While the future of flying, sailing and walking 
is being provided for, it will be equally important 
to consider the food supply of coming generations. 
On this subject Edison made his prediction to me 
several: years ago, that animal matter will or may 
be dispensed with as an article of diet, by and by; 
because the fixation of nitrogen in vegetable 
growths may be accomplished. 

Nitrogen is one of the chief elements in animal 
tissue. If it can be infused into vegetables, it will 
give them the nutritive quality of meat, in endless 
variety. 

Just while I am writing this article, the famous 
chemist Berthelot announces to the French 
Academy that, a hundred years from now, the 











nitrogenous vegetables. He comes along consider- 
ably behind Edison. 

It has long been the habit of foresecing men to 
predict that some great change would occur within 
twenty-five, fifty or a hundred years; and then 
the change is apt to come very much sooner. 
Often the prophet of it achieves the result himself. 

Another element of progress in this direction 

would be the extraction from wood-fibre of starch, 
sugar and protein substances, 7. e., those which 
are regarded as the basis of anima! tissues and of 
some vegetable growths. This work has already 
been broached. If it could be carried out success- 
fully on a large scale, men could produce these 
substances in immense quantities at factories 
| situated in large forest regions. 
Electric currents and artificial light, also, Edison 
| expects, can be applied to all edible or fruit-bearing 
plants, so that apples and oranges, for example, 
may ultimately be grown a foot in diameter. It 
would seem, then, that in time the exact amount 
of sustenance required by the human race could 
be calculated in advance and supplied with almost 
| mathematical accuracy. 





laying them in a cement of lime, clay and nitre, 
producing intense heat and fusing the wall into 
one solid mass. 

If Edison’s ideas should be realized, electricity 


would not only play an important part in air- | 


locomotion, but would also enter more and more 
into travel upon the ground and into other 


way among the others, and joined eagerly in the 
general admiration. 

The port side of the Hochelaga, toward which 
the Pinta’s bow headed directly, was quite aban- 
doned, when a little white-clad, soft-shod -baby 
figure, closely followed by a large, disapproving 
dog, came noiselessly up the companionway and 





processes ; so that we should have electric bicycles, | crept toward the deserted side. No one but Peri 
mowing-machines run by electro-motor with a | was there to notice baby Edith as she clambered 
trolley-wire, and harvesting vast crops of grain | on a bench, reached the rail, leaned far over, and a 
almost in a jiffy; and electric signalling between | moment afterward dropped into the deep green 
ships at sea, by means of tin plating on the sides water within the shadow of the schooner. 

of ships acting as a ‘condenser’ of electricity | The dog leaped after her instantly, yet no one 
from the friction of their rapid motion—a problem | heard a splash or cry. The Hochelaga kept on 
which has long engaged Edison’s attention. | her course, and the Pinta slowly moved toward 

There is not space here to enumerate half the | child and dog. 

practical improvements and inventions he has | After the sunset glow had faded, Mrs. Norwood 
thought of; nor probably is there room or time in continued strolling about the deck, tempted by the 
one man’s life to achieve more than a few of | evening breeze and the starlight to remain longer 
them. But from these few hints we may get a|than she had intended. Nearly an hour had 
glimpse of the inchoate shapes that rise like flame passed before she again tripped lightly down the 





chief food supply of mankind will consist of | 


system of lubrication for the bearings by volatile| If the forests are to be eaten up by people, for 
oil, and an armature making fifteen thousand | the sake of the food contained in them, there 
revolutions a minute, the two thousand shutters | might be some danger of losing our woodlands, 
in each tube would reciprocate at that rate; fifteen | the great safeguard of our water supply; just as 
thousand times a minute, or two hundred and | they are now threatened by the rapacity of those 


fifty in a second. This is a higher speed than is 
attainable even by the wings of a bumblebee. 


It will be seen, of course, that lightness is an | 
essential quality in the motor; and this is pro-| 


vided for by the materials used in it; the whole 


engine and the reciprocating mechanism weighing | 


not more than one hundred and twenty pounds. 

Then, of course, there is the question of gener- | 
ating the needed electricity; but it is solved by a 
method which it would take too long to explain | 
here. 

So much for the ascending motion, or flotation, 
of the air-ship. Next come the devices for pro- 
pelling it horizontally, and guiding its course. 

An auxiliary engine, driven by a current from 


who cut them down wholesale for lumber. 

| But the destruction of forests on this score will 
be somewhat counteracted by the nitrogenous 
vegetable supply ; and for buildings and furniture 
Edison proposes that artificial wood shall be 
made, consisting of compressed chloro-cellulose 
and talc, with a solvent, worked like wood-fibre 
when disintegrated under water-pressure. 

If, then, people should restrain their appetite 
for edible lumber, our forests could still be 
| preserved ; especially since it is proposed to 


cheapen the use of brick for building, by making 
bricks of much larger size, drying them rapidly 
in great iron chambers, with a large percentage 
of sand in them to prevent shrinkage, and then 








or vapor from the seething furnace of a great) 


inventor’s brain, and will undoubtedly become | 
actual, tangible things in the near or the more | 
distant future. 


* 
* 


PERI. 


A Strange Adventure of a Child and a Faithful Dog. 

On a warm summer evening of the year 1830, 
the British ship Pinta, Captain Nelson, from 
Liverpool for Montreal, stood siowly up the Gulf 








A boat was lowered. 


of St. Lawrence, against a light wind and strong 
tide. On her starboard bow, not more than a 
mile distant, was a long, low, smart-looking 
schooner, bearing southeasterly across the Pinta’s 
course. Having tide and breeze with her, she 
was making good time. 

The schooner was the packet Hochelaga, plying 
between Montreal; Pictou and intermediate ports. 
Among the passengers grouped about the 
schooner’s decks was Mrs. Robert Norwood, of 


| Montreal, who was chatting with another lady 


passenger. 
“T declare,’ said she, ‘‘I can hardly wait until 
we get to Pictou. It is nearly two years and a 


half since I was married and went to live in| 
I have not once seen my father or | 


Montreal. 
mother since.” 

‘And they’ve never seen your baby ?”’ 

“No, they have not had a look at Edith, 
although she is fifteen months old. Such a scene 
as there will be when we arrive!” 

“Where is baby now ?’’ asked the other lady, 
looking around. 


“Oh, she fell asleep, so I carried her down and | 


laid her on a mattress on the floor of my state- 
room. I did not dare to put her in a berth, for 
she would be certain to tumble out as soon as she 
awoke. 

“T left the door open for ventilation,’’ continued 
the young mother, ‘‘and Peri is mounting guard 


over her in the passageway. That dog is really 


more trustworthy than most nursemaids.”’ 

“Baby doesn’t walk at all, 
does she ?”’ 

“No; but she’s such a creep- 
er, and such a climber! I : 
have to keep watching her all f 
the time. I think I had better 
go and look at her now.”’ 

It was very warm beneath 
the deck, and the child moved 
uneasily as her mother ap- 
proached. When she had dozed 
off again, Mrs. Norwood slip- 
ped out of the state-room. 
She stopped a moment outside 
the door to pat Peri, the great 
Newfoundland dog which lay 
watchfully in the passage, and 
then returned to the deck, 
quite unaware that little Edith 
had been aroused by her de- 
parting movements. 

Baby Edith sat up, rubbed 
her eyes wonderingly, and then 
crept from the mattress to the 
dog, just at the foot of the 
companionway, as her mother 
went up-stairs. 

Mrs. Norwood had spent 
only a few minutes below, but 
a great change had come over 
the scene during her absence! 
The sun had gone down, and 
the very heavens seemed to be 
pouring themselves out upon 
the waters in a flood of living 
splendor. Sky and sea were 
blent in one glow of color, and 
passengers and crew crowded 
the starboard rail with exclamations of wonder 
and delight. Mrs. Norwood quickly made her 





“Is that your dog, sir?” 


companionway. 

Peri no longer mounted guard in the passage, 
}and the state-room was empty! The mother’s 
| heart throbbed quick with fear, but she stilled it 
at once. 

“Some of the ladies must have found Edith 
| awake and taken her up,” she said to herself, and 


| ran up the steps to the deck. 

| ‘Have you seen any one making off with my 
| baby ?”’ she inquired, half-playfully, of the first 
| person encountered. 

“No. 


I thought she was asleep below.” 

“So did I until a mo- 
ment ago, but she is not 
in my state-room, and I 
fancy some one must have 
taken her up.” 

She flew quickly along 
the deck, asking questions 
with a gasp and a sob. 

Word speedily ran over 
the schooner. The pas- 
sengers came flocking 
about her with pale, sym- 
pathetic faces, and a hur- 
ried search was begun. 

‘‘Look for Peri! Find him! He will be with 
Edith!"’ screamed the now frantic mother; but 
neither dog nor child could be found. 

Ata hoarse order from the captain the Hochelaga 
came about with flapping sails, and began tacking 
back and forth over her course, while the distracted 
mother watched the water in dumb despair. 

It would have been useless to lower a boat. 
Many minutes had passed since the child was first 
missed, and no one could say how long before 
that she had gone. Meantime the Pinta had been 
left quite out of sight. 

The Hochelaga’s search was hopelessly continued 
an hour or two, merely for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing the unhappy mother that her little one had 
not been given up without an effort to save it, and 
then the voyage was resumed. 

On board the Pinta Captain Nelson stood 
watching the sunset until the last lurid rays 
smoldered into dusky gray. Then he turned his 
eyes on the sullen waste of water, from which 
| the Hochelaga had disappeared in the gathering 
| darkness. 

Captain Nelson was about to go to his cabin, 
| when an object a short distance away on the 








starboard bow arrested his attention. He gazed 

curiously a moment, and gave his eyes a vigorous 
| rub as if they were not serving him aright. 
“Strange,’’ he muttered; ‘“‘what in the world 
can that be ?”’ 

He called to the men forward. There was a 
rush to the rail, and a dozen pairs «f eyes peered 
eagerly over. 

“Looks like a bundle o’ 
white clothes,’’ said a sailor. 

“Tt’s a-makin’ straight for 
Wes us,”’ cried another. 

“Tt’s the tide that’s a-fetchin’ 
o’ it along.” 

“No, it beant no tide—it’s 
a-movin’ itself!’’ 

But the captain’s eyes were 
keenest of all. Here his com- 
manding voice broke in, and 
the men sprang to obey. 

“Look alive there!’’ he 
shouted. ‘It’s a dog support- 
ing a child in its mouth!” 

The ship’s head came slowly 
about. A boat was lowered 
and shot swiftly astern. <A 
few quick strokes brought it 
up with the white, moving 
object. One of the men reach- 
ed out and took hold of a 
senseless baby form. 

But Peri refused to loosen 
his hold of the front of Edith’s 
frock, by which he was hold- 
ing her face clear of the water, 
until he had been taken into 
the boat. Then he resigned 
his charge to a sailor, beside 
whom he mounted jealous 
guard until the ship’s side was 
gained. 

Captain Nelson received the 
child in his arms as she was 
handed up to the deck, and 
bore her directly away to his 
own cabin, Peri following closely. It was soon 
found that the child’s unconsciousness was due 
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rather to shock than to suffocation or chill. Her 
Jungs were free from water, and her heart was 
distinctly beating. 

Captain Nelson applied restoratives at once, 
and soon a feeble cry, which speedily increased in 
vigor, told of his success. A hot bath and hot 
blankets were sent in from the galley fire, and in 
jess than an hour the captain announced on deck 
that a baby girl was comfortably sleeping in his 
cabin. 

A sharp lookout had been kept for the schooner, 
from which there was no doubt the child had 
come; but the wind had freshened after sunset, 
and she was probably miles away ere this. 

“It's most mysterious that no effort was made 
to save the child,” said Captain Nelson to his 
mate. “It looks as though the pretty little 
creature had been abandoned intentionally.” 

“It’s an awfu’ warld, sir,’ said the Scotch 
mate. ‘‘Hangin’s too good for the likes of you!” 
and he shook his mighty fist in the direction 
where the Hochelaga had last been seen, while the 
Pinta proceeded on her way. 

When Captain Nelson returned to his cabin he 
made a careful examination of Edith’s clothing, 
but could find nothing to indicate her name or her 
home. The dog’s collar bore but the one word, 
“Peri.” Still it might be of service in the 
inquiries to be made at Montreal. 


| 
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| Robert Norwood staggered out of the office, 
| convinced that something terrible must have 
| happened to his wife and child, else Peri would 


he had delivered it and the reply was ‘alla right.” 
But I knew that a written reply would surely have 
| been forthcoming if the letter had been correctly 
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’ 


| age of six years’’ were ordered to wear this ‘City 
| flat. cap’ to encourage the home manufacture. 
But that is long ago, and we might now welcome 


| never have abandoned them. The dog caught his delivered. Therefore I withheld payment and | it as a soft and comfortable cap for the children, 
eye as he emerged, and with a sharp bark turned | called a head man of the village to aid me‘in| with or without the ostrich feather which, stuck 


again toward the river. 

Mr. Norwood followed despairingly, not know- 
ing what else to do. Soon he came out on the 
wharf beside the Pinta, and gazed blankly about. 
There was nothing here that could be associated 

with those he sought. 

‘Peri! Peri!’ he said, in broken tones, ‘‘can 
| you tell me nothing ? 

| to show me the river ?”’ 


gave a prolonged howl of impatience. 

“Is that your dog, sir?’’ called a sailor from 
the ship’s deck. 

Mr. Norwood turned to go without replying, 
but the man hailed him again. 


some’at aboard ye'd like t’ see.” 

A minute afterward he was in Captain Nelson's 
cabin, with Edith clasped in his arms. But she | 
did not quickly respond to his caresses. Indeed, 
she cried and averted her face from him at first. 
Evidently her mind was confused between her | 
recollections of her true and her adopted fathers. | 
Though she soon accepted Mr. Norwood, and | 





As Captain Nelson moved about the cabin, his 


kissed him, she did not call him ‘papa,’ but 


little guest stirred restlessly, and tossed a small | looked round the cabin with inquiry when he 


white arm above her head. He approached her, | 
stood looking with a 
very gentle light in his 
eyes, then bent over 
and lightly pressed his 
lips to the little dim- 
pled hand. Lifting his 
head, the captain blush- 
ed and looked fiercely 
round the cabin, as if 
ready to crush any one 
who had witnessed his 
emotion; but no spec- 
tator was there. 

Two wide, blue eyes 
unfolded and looked inquiringly into his. After 
a brief scrutiny Edith stretched her baby hands 
joyfully toward him, and astonished his bachelor 
ears with a shrill, glad cry of “‘Papa!”’ 

“Shiver my timbers!— she’s adopted me!” | 
thought the captain, and as he took her in his | 
arms he wondered whether a bachelor could 
legally adopt a daughter, and what Susan Grey, 
his ‘‘intended’’ at Liverpool, would say of the | 
proceeding. 

Before he succeeded in inducing Edith to sleep 
again, he was fully aware that the office of adoptive 
father was no sinecure; yet his heart was all the 
time more delighted with the confiding little thing. 
She ate heartily of bread and milk, and for hours 
that night the galley fire blazed while the cook 
prepared. the wee maid’s one suit of clothing for | 
the morrow. 

Next forenoon-Captain Nelson brought her on | 
deck, looking as fresh and rosy as though she had | 
only taken her customary bath the evening before. | 
She seemed quite content with her new surround- 
ings, and the sailors were vastly delighted with | 
her, especially when she babbled **Papa! Papa!” 
to their captain. 

“What will you take for her, sir?’’ said the | 
first mate, respectfully, but with jocular intention. 

“Take ?”’ said the captain, sternly. ‘Not the | 
ship, no, nor all the ships afloat. Seems as if 
God sent her to me especially.” 

‘“‘But you may find who she belongs to, sir.” 

“Aye—I’ll try. It’s my duty. But if they 
abandoned her—what then ?”’ 

**You’ll adopt her ?”” 

“I will that, as quick as she adopted me. She 
shall never know what it is to lack a father’s | 
care.”” 

So the voyage up the St. Lawrence was | 
pleasantly continued, and in due time safely | 
ended at Montreal. Captain Nelson was ready to | 
go on shore as soon as the Pinta entered her 
dock. But Peri did not wait for him. He leaped 
lightly to the wharf, and set off at top speed. 

“’E’ll find the kid’s friends quicker’n the 
cap’n,’’ remarked one of the sailors. 

“I’m thinkin’ the captain’s heart will be clean | 
broke if he does,”’ said another. | 
Not many minutes afterward Peri was in his 
master’s place of business on St. James Street, 
and Robert Norwood sprang to his feet with a cry | 
of surprise and alarm. 

“What? Peri, you here! 
mean? Where’s Edith ?’’ 

At the child’s name the dog ran excitedly to the | 
door. Mr. Norwood sprang after him, but there | 
was nothing in the street to relieve his anxiety. | 
In deep agitation he turned for his hat, to go out | 
and make inquiries. The dog tried to prevent 
him from going back, and whined pitifully. 

“Oh, if he could only speak!” cried the young 
man, with trembling lips. 

A moment afterward he was in the street, 
running swiftly toward the office of the Hochelaga’s 
agents. The dog bounded joyfully on before, but 
set up a disapproving whine when Mr. Norwood 
entered the office. 

There they knew nothing more concerning the 
packet than he did, for this was before the days of 
the telegraph or railway. The Hochelaga herself 
furnished the swiftest means of communication 
between the ports she visited. She had not 
returned, and how the dog had got back was an 
entire mystery to the agents. 





What does this | 





The captain's kiss. 


| one, and was related to me by Edith herself. 


| usually agree in looking upon it as a passport 


said, ‘‘Papa—doesn’t Edith know papa? 
‘papa,’ dear.” 

“She’s took to the 
cap’n wonderful, sir," 
said the steward. 
“Called him papa right 
away. He do look like 
you, sir—same kind of 
eyes and chin. And 
she’s been with him 
right along all these 
days.” 

When, soon after- 
ward, Captain Nelson 
returned, Edith looked | 
strangely at him and her father by turns. She 
did not say ‘‘papa” to either, but put her head 
down on her own father’s shoulder and looked 
shyly at the captain. 

“That settles it, my lass,’’ said he, between a | 
laugh and a gulp of disappointment. ‘But you 
adopted me, miss, and you'll find I won't forget 
it.”” 

Neither did he, for Edith grew up to be a young | 
lady before the captain ceased from sending her | 
wonderful outlandish dolls, birds, and curios that | 
he picked up in far-zway ports, as he voyaged to 
the end. 

Mr. Norwood’s joy at the wonderful rescue of 
his child was dashed with deep fear for his wife. 
He did not doubt that she had been carried 
onward by the Hochelaga, but trembled at thought 


Say | 





| of how the discovery of Edith’s loss might affect 


her. He had no means of communicating with 
her, and could only await the return of the packet. 

But the swift-sailing Hochelaga was even then 
well on her home trip, and was sighted at 
Montreal a few days later. Mr. Norwood drove 
with Edith to the wharf to meet his wife, who had 
returned by the packet, as he anticipated. 

Her grief had been so wild and her prostration 
so great on her arrival at Pictou that her parents, 
fearing to have her come alone, had accompanied 
her to Montreal. They were supporting her now 
as she'tottered out of the cabin, entirely overcome 


| at thoaght of the tidings she was bearing to her 


husband. 

“Oh, I cannot tell him!” she exclaimed in 
agony. ‘It will kill him! It will kill me to tell 
him!" | 

She had been weeping so wofully that her 


clear. Now she suddenly saw Peri and then her 
husband, with a child in his arms! 

He stopped within a few feet of her, too much | 
overcome to speak. The dog barked with excite- | 
ment, and Edith stretched out her little hands to 
her mother. 

Now this is a wonderful story; but it is a true 





WiLviaAmM KIRKWOOD. 
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ODD LETTER-CARRIERS. 


A letter, ‘‘a paper that speaks,” is an important | 
and impressive thing to most savages. They 


that should secure its carrier from molestation by 
strangers, and the carriers often: take curious 
care to guard themselves against losing the 
missive. 

For example, some of the Indian carriers in the 
State of Sonora, Mexico, stitch the letter fast to 
their skin, using a thread made of the yucca or 
agave fibre, and a needle fashioned from a thorn. 

The Tarahumari Indians to the north of Sonora 
are less painfully careful. They have runners 
capable of journeying over great distances of 
rough country for days together, at a speed quite 





| equal to that of most bicyclists on a prepared | 
| track; and over all this distance they will hold | 


the letter lightly in one hand or the other. 

On the Island of Cozumel I employed a semi- 
savage Maya to take a letter less than four miles, 
‘in great haste.”” After making a great show of | 
folding the missive into his hair, he was gone all | 


Have you led me here only | 


For answer Peri looked toward the Pinta, and 


“If that is your dog, sir, mayhap there be | 


| extorting the truth from the messenger. 

| After many threats, we induced him to admit 
that the ants, while he was asleep on his important 
journey, had got at the letter in his hair and had 
torn it to bits. Why? Because he had folded it 
around a sample of refined chocolate. 

On the headwaters of the Rewa, in Guiana, 
near the first cataract, a native was requested to 
take a letter across the stream to a neighboring 
| half-breed chief. The man refused to touch so 
| holy and mysterious a thing as a white man’s 
letter; but when it was fastened to the seat of his 
canoe he swam across with the canoe pushed 
ahead of him, not daring to occupy it at the same 
time with the letter. 

On the other side he stood guard over his 
precious charge until his shouting brought one of 
the chief's followers, who was not afraid of the 
letter, but bore it to its destination. Then the 
first man got into his canoe and returned for his 
reward—a handful of salt and two brass suspender 
buttons. 

One of my queerer experiences with a carrier 
was in the mountains of Jamaica, where I 


| employed a ‘‘civilized’’ Maroon boy to take a 


letter to the nearest post-office. 
Fearing that he might open the envelope and 


| hand in the letter alone, after tearing up the 


envelope, as another carrier had done after getting 
it soiled, I impressed upon him the importance of 
keeping it clean and of handing it in to go ‘just 
as he carried it.” 

Much to my annoyance, for it was an important 
letter and in haste, he returned with it and a note 
saying that it was ‘“‘unmailable, because unpro- 
tected glass cannot go through the post.”’ 

For the purpose of keeping it clean he had 
enclosed it in a pickle bottle, which he had carried 
all the way poised on his woolly head, as Jamaicans 
carry everything, from an ink-bottle to a bushel 
of yams. True to his understanding of my 


| instructions, he had insisted on its being mailed in | 
the bottle, and a repetition of his trip to the | 


village was the result of his surprising interpreta- 
tion of my instructions. 
Dr. EUGENE MurRAy AARON. 
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PRETTY DRESSES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Louise Manville Fenn. 


Second Paper: More Pretty Notions From the Past.— 
Tunics, Doublets and Caps. 

The days of the early Christians are far away 
to go to for nothing more than a boy's pinafore or 
blouse, but this little garment (Fig. 1) is too 
pretty to be passed by. 
There is nothing out of the 


ing very different in cut 
from those pinafores in 
which the children play at 
home nowadays, after thir- 
teen or fourteen centuries 
have gone by. But the cos- 
tume suggests how much 
may be done by a little 
embroidery ; and how much 
more serviceable an orna- 
mentation it is for home 
wear and tear than the frills 
and puffings which are ever 





ready to catch on projecting | 


FIG. 1. 


corners. 
A very noticeable feature in all the dresses of 
those days was the tasteful way in which designs, 


parents kept her in the cabin till the gangway was | floral and conventional, were introduced in broad 


borders of embroidery. 

The gowns were generally plain and severe in 
arrangement, and the folds, following the lines of 
the figure, gave them a dignity and beauty that 
has scarcely been equalled in later years. The 
beautiful curve of the shoulder was never disguised 
beneath a projecting epaulette of lace or other 
material, nor was the waist drawn in to give 
artificial lines to the figure. 

These classical draperies would not fit in with 
modern requirements, but we might well learn a 
little from them on the subject of ornamentation 
for our dresses. 

It is not a long or difficult matter to embroider 
the little blouses. If the patterns chosen are not 
too elaborate, and the spots not too 
close together, the result is sure to be 
worth the patience required. They 
must be worked in washing silks, of 
course, to endure their constant visits 
to the wash-tub. 

Turning to the reign of Edward VI., 
here in Fig. 2 is a trim and useful 
costume for a boy, in a drab or gray 
cloth. We have the plain jerkin, 
doublet and hose of the day, with 
drab leather shoes. A scarlet head- 
dress gives the touch of color that is 
needed. 

This cap, not always in a bright 
color, is a familiar object to every one 
well acquainted with a variety of old 
pictures. It is almost a wonder that it has not 
been brought into use again. 

Probably, when worn, it became too familiar to 


common in its shape, noth- | 





FIG. 2. 


sometimes in the soft band, curled lightly over the 
| brim on the left side. 

There is nothing formal or stiff in the whole 

| dress, which has much to recommend it. 

The Dutch folk have been the most sensible of 
all people in the outer clothing of their chiidren, 
though the extreme thickness of the young figure 

suggests sometimes that 
there are too many gar- 
ments underneath. But 
Dutch children have, as 
a rule, a childlike and 





FIG. 3. 


| natural look, in spite 
|of often appearing but 
|a small edition of the 
mother beside them. 

Notwithstanding the 
thickness, there is a 
| good and sensible look about the general effect 
that is decidedly attractive (Figs. 3 and 4). 
| The large white linen collars lend such a charm 
| by their freshness—those collars to be seen in all 
shapes and sizes on the little Dutch children. 
| Some of them are broad, and the same width back 
and front. Some are narrow on the shoulders, 
and coming down to long peaks in front. But in 
all their variations they are a pretty finish to a 
child’s frock, and one that can be easily renewed 
and washed. 

Dutch children nearly always wear some kind 
of cap indoors as well as out. This head-dress 
can be dispensed with. Sometimes it is but a 
plain hood of white muslin, at others quite an 
elaborate construction; but as the world grows 
more enlightened in hygiene, the head is left as 
| free to the air as possible, and none of us would 
| dream of fastening back the little one’s hair with 
|anything more solid than a piece of ribbon for 
| indoors. 

Prejudice and custom are hard to overcome, 
and it is strange to see with what pertinacity 
certain fashions are clung to, long after prettier 
and more suitable ones are introduced. A good 
illustration of this is the customary hat worn by a 
baby boy in the early days of short clothes. 

It has neither beauty, comfort, nor, indeed, 
anything else to recommend it, and still it remains 
a fashion! It consists of a large round shape 
with brim curled back from the face, and is 
commonly made of white felt, or else completely 
covered with drawn white silk. 

The crown is generally far too large for the tiny 
head inside, and a large ‘‘cap,"’ or frill, of net and 
narrow ribbon, known as bébé ribbon, is inserted 
to fill in the gap. A large rosette of the same 
ribbon is fastened on the strings on either side, to 
protect the tiny ears so sensitive to cold, and 
round the crown are various bunches of ribbon 
and incomprehensible white trimming. 

The hat is entirely white or cream-colored, and 
sometimes, among the people who can least afford 
it, there is a long, curling ostrich feather to 
complete the trimming! Could anything be more 
ridiculous or ill-suited ? 

Compare this monstrosity with the little hood of 
soft white woollen stuff, which fits closely to the 
baby head, and has a frayed silk frill round the 
face. This hood is easily and prettily made at 
home by any deft fingers with a turn for millinery. 
But no! the large hat is ‘‘the thing’ for a baby 
boy, and must be worn. 

With a feeling of real gratitude one turns to 
| those mothers who put aside the conventional and 
commonplace rules laid down by baby outfitters 
and fashion-plates. They clothe their little ones, 
without regard to precedent or custom, except in 
so far as they feel these to be good for their 
children’s comfort, in pretty and picturesque 
clothes which are pleasing to the eye in form and 
color. 

The dressing of children requires care, thought 
and moderation, especially when the little ones 
grow and begin to have thoughts and notions of 
theirown. What is more unpleasant than to see 
a precocious infant of six or seven, 
conscious of its own quaintness and 
attractiveness ? 

Children, to be dressed well, must 
be so attired that they are alive only 
to the natural pleasure felt in a new 
and pretty frock, and never so that 
they can be conscious of being observed 
for their singularity. Any risk that 
they may feel singular in such cos- 
tumes as good taste and good sense 
recommend will disappear whenever 
the habit of dressing them reasonably 
and artistically shall become more 
common. 

With a little persistency in those 
mothers who care to see the children at 
their best, there would be more and better variety 
in children’s dresses. Then a distinct style for the 
little ones would reign, and imitations of grown-up 
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day. He returned with the simple assurance that | the people of England, as all citizens ‘‘above the | fashions would be condemned as fantastic. 
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WINGS. 


A dream of wings, 
A vision and a sound of flying things: 
Sweet wings of song; fleet wings of hurrying hours, 
Joy- tumed gnoments, glories, triumphs, powers, 
Golden and swift and sudden as Gay dying: 
And heavy wings of sorrows trailing low 
Their sombre fringe; and blinding wings that go 
Whirling some flashing joy; slow wings of pain 
That languid beat the air and still remain 
Forever poised for flight, but never flying: 
Dwellers in dear green trees 
Are winged like these. 


I dream of wings: 
The restless stir, the feathered fluttering 
Of hope, too feeble yet for wandering 
(Unsafest fledgling, tarry in the nest! 
Leaving, thy plumes are arrows for some breast.) 
The hovering spread pinions opaline 
Of an upbearing faith, steady, serene 
And jubilant and tireless and strong, 
Whose song is ht, whose stalwart flight is song, 
From the first lifting, tiny, feathered curl 
Of the nesting dreamer to the splendid furl 
Of resting wings on wungs in geshering mood 
For farther dart into infinitude ; “ 
Then how they leave, they lift, they rise, they bear— 
Wings of the air, like these—wings of the air. 
Eagle and gull,—oh, what a flight is there! 


I dream of wings: 
Butterfly wings of fancies; gossamer 
Airier still, of subtle shapes that stir 
And wake and breathe, one flickering hour to spread 
Ephemeral gauzes forth, and then be dead,— 
et wingéd, still wingéd were in their brief staying: 
And small, soft wings that dip and hush and hover, 
That bend and brood and cover, 
Still smaller, softer, lowlier, foatheriings, 
And breast to breast on the belovéd’s laying 
With crooning, warbling, singing, 
That warmer, lighter, safer, closer press 
e nearer, dearer for the nakedness: 
Warm wings of loye that fold and hold and bless 
With feather-touches, feather soft caress ; 
Such h song, lowly winging, 
Such peace, such bliss, such rest, 
Have dwellers of the nest. 


—— 


I dream of wings: 
«Weak wings and wistful, stormy wings and strong, 
Plumes shod with music, feather-sandalled song, 
Sweeping the air-ways of the sky a ong 
uick-throbbing, wide, vibrating, life-filled, free, 
essengers many as the winds that be, 

The universe is but a nest for ye: 

And dimly I discern within the weaving 

Of wings with wings, the blue still inter-cleaving, 

, Wings and more wings, till folded calm without 
Beyond the darkness and beyond the doubt, 

\Past the believing and the unbelieving, 

{Warm, safe, sustaining, underneath, above 
The mighty wings, the song-filled heart, of Love,— 
And know—all other song, and other wings 
Are but aps feathers and dim echoings. 

a dream—I dream of wings. 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
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THE MOTHER-POET. 


My mother was a poet! 

nd, though she left no song 

To ripple down the centuries 
And cheer the world along, 


Her soul was full of music; 
Her thought was set to rhyme 
Of little feet, that kept her heart 
A-singing all the time. 


Her life was one long measure 
Of kind, unselfish deeds ; 

(So common is the doing 
One scarcely knows or heeds.) 


each flower, 
And the first bluebird’s call. 


A singer who sings truly 
Must often sing of pain, 

Yet — rose through her sorrow 
As rainbows through the rain. 


what a wondrous poem 

s mother duty done! 
mother was a poet !— 

*m sure that yaurs was one. 


MARY A. MASON. 
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KEEP IT OPEN. 


One of the most notable characters in western 
North Carolina, some years ago, was an old physi- 
cian, a¢ well known for his shrewd philosophy as 
for his skill in healing. 

‘‘My character,” he said once to a friend, ‘“‘was 
to a degree formed by a single incident in my 
childhood. Our home was a log hut in the suburbs 
of the town in which we lived. The door and two 
windows opened into the squalid street, a pigsty 
and a vacant lot into which the refuse of the town 
was thrown. But through a small window, hardly 
more than a chink, at the back of the house, we 
had a glimpse of the mountain-tops, about which 
the clouds hung and shifted perpetually. 

‘“‘My mother-had a habit of closing the door and 
side windows, and opening this little ‘chink’ 
whenever we children were tired, or cross, or 
discouraged. She knew, though we did not, that 
that glimpse of wonderful peace and beauty would 
probably quiet and help us. 

“When I was leaving home to seek my fortune, 
I said to her, ‘I wish I could take that with me,’ 
looking up at this window. ‘You can’t do that, 
John,’ she said, ‘but I am sure there never will be 
a place in your life so mean and poor, but that 
some chink in it will open on something beautiful 
and good. Keep it open.’ 

“IT have tried to obey her,’’ said the old man. 
“If there is but one hopeful symptom in a patient, 
I keep it in sight for him and for myself. If 
there is but one good trait in a man’s character, I 
try to look at it alone, and shut out all the rest. 

“I see that God sends pain into men’s lives as a 
discipline, but He does not hinder them from 
finding comfort in many ways—in books and 
jokes and songs and harmless fun. I help them 
to find it. Life is hard and squalid enough some- 


times, but there is always a ‘chink’ somewhere 
through which one can see the mountain-tops and 
the sunlit clouds.”’ 

The Quaker, Lucretia Mott, who gave herself 
to the relief of suffering and misery, resolved 
early in life that her home should always be kept 











location of their prison, that it mi 


happy. There, even in extreme old age, she was 
not only cheerful, but gay and merry. She was 
more tender and helpful to God’s needy creatures 
because there was one spot on earth in which she 
simply rejoiced in His goodness. 

There is always a track in the barest life 
through which the stars shine, if we choose to 
look for it. 

It was in the night of his poverty and blindness 
that Milton saw the heavens unclose, and breathed 
immortal airs. 
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COURAGEOUS PRISONERS. 


The most thrilling chapter in the recent “Life of 
Sir Harry Parkes” is that narrating his captivity 
among the Chinese, who treacherously seized and 
kept him prisoner, with his companions, when the 
party bore a flag of truce and were negotiating for 
peace before Pekin. 

He was immediately hurled to his knees before 
the Chinese commander-in-chief, who put him 
through a long examination concerning the English 
forces and their intentions, and threatened him 


with death upon his refusal to write a letter to | 


Lord Elgin beseeching him not to attack the city. 
At midnight he was again examined, and was 
held upon his knees during the interview by four 
men, who at a sign from his questioners repeatedly 
struck and kicked him, pulled his hair, and twitched 
his ears, as a hint to be more compliant. But he 


| philosopher said, “I gave him his nent, 





remained steadfast, and was consequently loaded | 


with chains and placed in a foul cell with sixty 
or seventy Chinese felons. 


Here he was fastened | 


to a beam overhead by a long, heavy chain, to | 
which his neck, hands and feet were linked by an | 


iron collar, handcuffs and fetters. 


After eleven days of misery he was relieved of 
his irons and told that he would be taken from the 
prison; but he replied loyally: 

“Not unless Mr. Loch goes out, too.” 

Mr. Loch was a gallant companion who, with an 
cpportanay to escape, had ridden back to warn 

‘arkes. Parkes had lost his own chance in the 
same manner, in an attempt to save the others. 
He had had a glimpse of Loch on entering the 

rison, and once during their confinement the two 

ad tried to communicate by singing “God Save 
the Queen” from their different cells; but their 
voices had broken with emotion at the first notes, 
and they could not go on. 

They were now given a room ee. and sup- 

lied with reasonable comforts. any conferences 
ook place, and Parkes wrote a letter to Lord 
Elgin, saying that they were well treated, and that 
he hoped hostilities would be replaced by negotia- 
tions. But Loch, who understood ndustani, 
added a postscript in that tongue to the effect that 
the letter was written at their captors’ command. 

They were allowed to receive a bundle of clothes 
from their friends, and finding in this an elaborate 
embroidered shirt and handkerchief, they examined 
the articles, which seemed scarcely suited to their 
situation, and found a Hindustani sentence worked 
in minute stitches, telling them when the British 
bombardment would begin, and asking for the 
ght be spared. 
Meanwhile, the had been informed 3! their 
jailers that the first cannon fired would be the 
signal for their execution. The English, on their 
part, had declared that should the captives be 
murdered, Pekin would be burned to the ground. 

Most of the Chinese did not believe this threat, 
but fortunately one high commissioner, Hang-ki, 
who had observed that the English had “a curious 
habit of speaking the truth,’’ did believe it, and set 
to work to save them. 

Through a spy whom he kept at court, he learned 
that a mandate for their immediate death was on 
its way from the emperor. This news he kept to 
himself, and with infinite difficulty obtained from 
the authorities who were on the spot an order for 
the surrender of the prisoners. 

The last interview between captors and captives 
was curious indeed. Hang-ki and several manda- 
rins called at the prisoners’ quarters, and sat 

nking tea and discussing upon indifferent sub- 
jects; mainly upon the question whether the earth 
revolved about the sun, or the sun about the earth. 

Parkes joined in the discussion as coolly as if his 


life were not at stake, while Loch, who did not | the 


understand Chinese, had to play the still harder 
part of a indifferent while burning with 
anxiety to know what was going on. 

At length a messenger appeared and spoke to 
Hang-ki, who presently announced that the pris- 
oners should be released that afternoon. Parkes 
merely bowed and translated the message to his 
friend, with a warning to show no emotion. 

Loch, keeping all expression out of his counte- 
nance, suggested that as the sun and earth must 
have been pretty well talked out, it might be well 
to consider whether or not the moon rotated on her 
axis, which was a doubtful point in Europe. 

Parkes, resuming his Chinese, actually opened 
this subject and talked until ee atience 
gore out, and he exclaimed that the Englishmen 

id not seem to care whether they lived or died. 

Parkes replied that after their experience of the 
Chinese, they should not believe in their release 
until it was accomplished; to which Hang-ki 
responded feverishly, rising and pacing up and 
down, that they could not be in any greater hurry 
for it than he was. 

This was doubtless true, for they afterward 
learned that they left the gates of Pekin for the 
British lines just fifteen minutes before the arrival 
of a decree for their execution. 


27Oee 
A GREAT MATHEMATICIAN. 


Sir William Rowan Hamilton, who was appointed 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland at the age of twenty- 
two, and who invented—or discovered—that mar- 
vellous instrument of mathematical analysis, 
quaternions, combined the mathematical gift with 
that for language, and both with the metaphysical. 
On entering Dublin University, he sent in an essay 
written in fourteen different languages, most of 
them Oriental. During his undergraduate course 
he carried off every prize open to his competition, 
both in the classics and in science. 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in the Century, tells several 
anecdotes of Sir William, illustrative of his absent- 
mindedness when studying problems. 

Hamilton and De Vere were walking together 
one day on a road which was overflowed here and 
there by a river at its side. They were conversin, 
about the transcendental philosophy, of whic 
Hamilton was a great admirer, and De Vere 
feeling sure that the abstracted philosopher would 
not observe the flood, made no remark on it, but 
waited to see the result. They walked straight on 
till the water was half-way up to their knees, when 
suddenly Hamilton exclaimed: 

“What's this? We seem to be walking through 
. — Had we not better return to the dry 
and?” 

Sir William kept a headstron 
occasion mounted him in Dublin just as a mathe- 
matical problem had suggested itself to him. The 
horse took a mean advantage of the rider’s abstrac- 
tion, and ran away. 

“When I found it impossible to stop him,” the 


horse, and on one 





| account of his run of 


and returned 
to the problem. He ran for four miles, and stood 
still at my 2s as the problem was solved!” 

The royal astronomer did not look through his 
telescopes more than once or twice a year. ‘That 
is my deputy’s business,” he used to say. “The 
stars move right; but what interests me is the 
high mathesis that accounts for their movements.” 
So intensely interested was he in the purely 
abstract part of science that he told his friend he 
had on one occasion escaped from a fit of severe 
depression by rising into the regions of “planetary 
contemplation.” 

“T used to see him,” writes Mr. De Vere, “writing 
his calculations from morning till late in the evening, 
almost without stirring from his chair, as rapidly as 
another could have written notes of invitation, and 
flinging each of the long foolscap sheets on the 
ground beside him. I have been assured by com- 
petent authorities that there existed but few math- 
ematicians in —— capable of reading and 
understanding what had been thus easily written.” 

Hamilton’s habitual expression was one of un- 
bounded reverence; as if the consciousness of the 
greatness of things above rendered him but half- 
conscious of the things around. E 

Hand in hand with this reverence went humility 
as regards himself, and invariable courtesy toward 
others. There was also an absolute absence of 
disguise. “Hamilton is simply transparent,” re- 
marked a friend. “It would be impossible for him 
to tell a lie, even if he wished to do so; and he 
—_ no more conceal a thought than he could tell 
a lie.” 
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THE ARCHITECT. 


O famous and fine is the rare architect, 
yho recks not of labor or ¢ 
Whose buildings with jewels 
Where never a beauty is los 
In silence works he, through the day and the night, 
Nor sound of a hammer is hear 
gleaming with light, 
his word! 


ost, 
and silver are decked, 


Pagodas and palaces 
Arise at his beck ot 


In country or town, on the meadow or hill, 
He chooses and uses a site, 

No law doth he own but the law of his will, 
And none may dare question his rignt, 

Unwearied by time, and undaunted by foe, 

Untrammelled by fear or command, 

He builds for all people, the high and the low, 
With patient and provident hand. 


The castle and cottage alike he’ll adorn, 

. Nor meanest of things doth disdain; : 

The peasant sleeps sweetly, and finds in the morn 
A palace on his window-pane,— 

famous and fine is this architect rare, 

Who recks not of labor or cost, 

ho builds gorgeous mansions, and yet has to spare ,— 
The King of all builders, Jack Frost! 


Original. ZITELLA COCKE. 
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HOMESICKNESS. 


A bright young fellow left his home in New 
Zealand to make his fortune in America. He was 
an electrician, well educated, but he could not find 
employment in British Columbia, where he landed. 
He was equally unsuccessful in California, where 
he looked in vain for work, and spent his last 
dollar. 

Thoroughly disheartened, he had only one 
thought—to return to his home and friends in New 
Zealand. In his desperation, he applied at the 
office of a steamship company for permission to 
work his passage to Auckland, but met with no 
encouragement. Overcome with homesickness, 
and being at the end of his resources, he resolved 
to steal on board the steamer and secrete himself 
in the hold. 

On the morning after the ship left San Francisco 


the stowaway was discovered, and turned over to 
the mercies of the captain. He gave a pathetic 


he had offered to work his passage. 

“Oh, very well!” exclaimed the captain. 
give you work as far as Honolulu. Go down below 
among the firemen.” 


The stowaway shovelled coa) all the way to | 


Honolulu, and was then ordered to leave the ship 
without receiving wages for his stoker’s work. He 
Seueee hard to be allowed to remain on the ship as 
a fireman, but the officers told him that he was not 


| worth his rations. 





The ship coaled, and continued her ern to the 
South Seas. When she was out of sight of land, 

oung man suddenly ey on deck and 
touched his hat to the captain. He had secreted 
himself a second time in the hold while the ship 
was in port. 

“T had no money, captain,” he said, apologeti- 

cally, “and I was dreadfully homesick. I couldn’t 
endure seeing the ship sail away without me.” 
The captain was very angry, and,Sent him below 
ain to shovel coal with the firemen. When the 
ip arrived at Samoa the stowaway was sent 
ashore with a warning that a close watch would be 
kept, and that it would be useless for him to 
attempt to steal on board the third time. 

The ship sailed, and he did not reappear. The 
recautions taken by the officers had rendered it 
mpossible for him to get on board. But what was 

the astonishment of the captain, when the ship was 
moored at Auckland, as a cheery voice from the 
wharf gave him this greeting: 

“Good morning, captain! The Canadian steamer 
came in ahead of you. I thought you would be 
glad to know I was at home.” 

The Canadian steamer had anchored off Samoa a 
few hours after the other steamer sailed. The 
homesick stoker embarked as a stowaway, and 
worked his passage as a fireman. 


a 
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“Well,” said the captain, “I must say you were | 


plucky.” 
“No; only desperately homesick.” 


a _ Qe 
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FROGS AND RABBITS. 


Last October, says a Companion contributor, 
when I was hunting in Quebec Province, Louis, 
the French half-breed guide, told me a curious 
Algonquin legend of frogs and rabbits, one prob- 
ably embellished by the humor of Louis himself. 


“Dey hain’ much frog in here,” he remarked, 
waving his dusky hand to signify the whole vast 
region of lake, river and forest. ‘fAir dey hain’ 
much rabbit needer. If dey wasn’ no frog nowhere, 
dey wouldn’ be no rabbit no place in de worl’.” 

“Why, how’s that, Louis?’ 

“You nev’ hear ’bout dat!”’ with affected surprise. 

“No, tell me.” 

“Ol ri’, I'll tol’ you—eet’s what de Indian is tol’ 
me. De rabbit is de mos’ scaredst ting in de worl’, 
hey? Ain’ dat so?” 

“Yes, I guess he is.” 

“Well, one tahm ol!’ daddy rabbit is got ver’ bad 
ashame’ ’bout dat. He’s say, ‘I de mos’ scaredest 
ting dey is, me; I so scare *bout everyting I hear 
an’ everyting I see, dat I hain’ fit for be alive. i 
scare mos’ to def now, ’cause my wife say she’s 
hear some offle ting £0 garoom, garoom. I guess I 
go kill myself, den I won’ be scare no more.’ 

“So he’s run for de lake hard as he can run, for 
jump in, an’ he’s run so fas’ he can’t stop hissef 
when he’s hear de offle ting go garoom, garoom in 
front of him; an’ so he’s jump in. But he hain’ 
been run so hard but what he hear de frogs jump 
chug, chug, when deys hear him comin’, and den 
deys stick up dey mouf an’ say garoom, garoom. 

“So ol daddy rabbit he’s swim ashore, an’ he’s 
laugh, an’ he’s feel ver’ strong, an’ he’s say, ‘Well, I 


ard luck in America, and | 
told how anxious he was to reach home, and how | 


“We'll | 


guess I hain’ goin’ for drownd mysef dis tahm, not 
while deys frogs. Dey’s de mos’ scaredst ting in 
de whole worl’. 1 just be sick shame of mysef if I 
was scare like dem cowardly frog.’ 

“Den he’s stick out his ches’, an’ he’s run home, 
an’ he’s tol’ his wife, ‘I’se scare dat offle ting what 
say garoom, garoom so bad he’s jump into de lake 
for fear I kill him.’” 


* 
> 





** AIN’? FUR SALE.” 


A well-known magician is a wag, and finds 
amusement in mystifying simple-minded folks. A 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, writing 
from Washington, where the sleight-of-hand man 
has been exhibiting his skill, tells of his success in 
astonishing a group of colored people: 


The aes one morning went down to the 
market. ashington has one of the largest ani 
finest market-houses in the world, and one of it~ 
most picturesque features is the row of comfort 
able negro mammies, with baskets of eggs ani 
vegetables, sitting outside the building, laughing, 
chatting and smoking. 

The sleight-of-hand expert, who had a friend 
with him, sauntered = to one inky-black old 
marketwoman with a p y in her mouth and a 
beautiful array of fresh eggs before her. He 
looked at them and asked the price. 

“Twenty-three cents, honey,” answered mammy, 
“an’ dese heah is fust-rate aigs—de hen ain’ hardly 
done cluckin’ ober ’em yit.” . 

“T should think so,” said he, and as he picked up 
one and cracked it, out came a quarter. 

Mammy’s jaw dropped, and the pipe with it. 

“And this one—and this one seems pretty good,” 
carelessly remarked the man, cracking two more, 
out of which fifty-cent pieces tumbled. 

He cracked half a dozen in all, and mammy’s 
store of silver was increased every time. As he 
walked off, followed by a dozen pairs of beady 
black eyes with nothing but the whites pews, 
somebody came up and asked the awestricken old 
marketwoman the price of her eggs. 

“Dese aigs ain’ fur sale,” she answered, and she 

thered them up in her apron and waddled off in 

e direction of home. 





be 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


| Before the days of books, parchments became so 
| costly that economical scholars erased more or 
|léss perfectly what had been. written, and used 
| them a second time. In this manner some highly 
| interesting and valuable manuscripts have been 
lost to the world. But in many cases the ancient 
characters are still faintly visible. 


Twice-used parchments are called palimpsests, 
and many modern scholars have strained their 
eyes in the effort to decipher the original writing. 

Recently photography has been successfully 
pe in Germany for this work. ‘The color of 
the faded ink of the older writing on a palimpsest 
is yellow. A photograph of such a manuscript 
was made through a yellow screen. The result 
was a negative on which the old writing was barely 
discernible, being a little darker than the back- 

ound, while the later black writing appeared 

istinctly as white letters. 

Next an ordinary negative on a bromide plate 
was made, and from this was produced a trans- 

arent oe eatey on which both writings appeared 

ark and about equally distinct. Then the transpar- 
| ency was superimposed on the first negative, so that 
the dark letters of the later writing covered the 
light letters, representing the same writing in the 
negative. They were thus eliminated, being indis- 
tinguishably merged with the general dark back- 
ground produced by the combination of positive 
and negative. But the earlier characters, since 
they were dark in both cases, appeared in the 
combination intensely black and distinct. 


INGENIOUS USE OF 





oe 
| INTERRUPTED SERVICE. 

| Atasmall church in Maine the regular organist 
happened to be absent, and the congregation, in 
which were a few summer visitors, was obliged to 
sing the hymns without instrumental aid and under 
the pastor’s leadership. One hymn, apparently not 
| familiar to many, came several times to a distress- 
ing halt and finally died out altogether. 


The minister, rather irritated, sat down as if 
determined not to continue the service until the 
singing met his approbation. 

An oppressive silence fell upon the little com- 
pany, broken at last by a deacon’s prayer. 

“OQ Lord,” he said, “touch the heart of our pastor 
that he may be moved to go on with the service.” 

Not to be outdone, the minister rose and prayed 
earnestly that the — ation might have their 
eyes opened to their faults, and be willing to do 
their part, and not put all the labor on their spiritual 
shepherd. 

Another embarrassing pause followed, which 
seemed likely to last for the remainder of the day. 
Finally a woman rose in the rear pew and faintly 
petitioned that a spirit of harmony might rest upon 
pastor and people and move them to union and 
peace, Then a shrill voice struck up a_ familiar 
anthem, the ice was broken, “all joined” in the 
singing, and the service went forward. 


*» 
> 


JAPANESE MORALIZING. 


An English teacher in a Japanese school discov- 
ered, by giving out subjects for composition, that 
the pupils had been trained to find a moral in 
everything, animate and inanimate. Mr. Hearn, 
in his “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” gives « 
few specimens of the moral ideas evoked from the 
native students by subjects for English composi- 
tion. One boy thus wrote on ‘‘Mosquitoes :” 


On summer nights we hear the sound of faint 
voices, and little things come and sting our bodies 
very violently. We call them ka—in English “mos- 

uitoes.” I think the sting is useful for us, because 
if we begin to sleep, the shall cpme and sting 
us, uttering a small voice; then we shall be bringed 
back to study by the sting. 

To another pupil was assigned the botan (Japan- 
ese peony) for a composition, and he wrote: : 

The botan is large and beautiful to see; but it 
has a disagreeable smell. This should make us 
remember that what is only outwardly beautiful in 
human society should not attract us. To be 
attracted by beauty only may lead us into fearful 
and fatal misfortune. 





i. 
ROTHSCHILD’S RETORT. 


A writer in Munsey’s Magazine tells of a sharp 
and well-deserved retort uttered by one of the 
Rothschilds : 


At a reception in Paris a traveller, who beso a 
strong “Anti-Semitic,” was talking to Rothschild 
on the beauties of the island of Tahiti, and sarcas 
tically remarked: 

“There are neither hogs nor Jews there!” 

“Indeed!” retorted Rothschild. “Then you and 
I should go there together. We should be grew 
curiosities.” 
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FIRST LETTER FROM JACK. 





| 


(ITho Writes Once a Month to his Friend in Maine.) 


Sovutu Stops, Calif., Jan. 7th. 


but I’ve got one whole dollar for grandma’s travel here was burnt off when Gertrude tried to warm 


money, and I think that’s quite a start, don’t you? 


Please write soon to your chum, 
JACK. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
When I made a rhyme for Elsie 
She asked, with wondering look, 
“Ts that what folks call poultry 
When they read it in a book?” 


ee 


THE LOST KITTEN. 


I am only a little stuffed kitten, all faded and 
out of shape. Here I am under the writing-desk, 
and here I must stay until next sweeping-day. 

When I was new and my colors were bright I 
looked almost like a live kittie. I used to enjoy 


Dear CHARLIE—I hope you got the letter I | going out then, but now I am ashamed to be seen. 
wrote on the way, for then you know ’most all | 


about our trip. 

You remember what 
a jolly time you and I 
had together that last 
day, sliding down-hill. 
And ‘most the first 
thing I did when I got 
here was to pick a few 
strawberries for sup- 
per. 

Oh, there’s so much 
I want to write! I 
shall have to leave 
out most of it. But 
I shall only have to 
write the good news, 
for you knew the bad 
news before we did. I 
mean about Grandma 
Blossom. 

You see, we thought 
grandpa was just as 
well as could be. We 
thought he would live 
years and years, and 
as soon as they could 
sell out, they'd move to California and live close 
tous. And now grandma is all alone, and hasn’t 
any money to come, and she says likely she 
can’t sell, and if she did the mortgage would take 
it all. 

Of course we would send for her quick, but 
papa bought before he knew about grandpa, and 
he hasn’t but very little left. And he isn’t real 
well yet, so he can’t earn but just what. we have 
to have. . 

But I'll tell you what I’m going todo. Papa 
and mamma will let me stay out of school this 
year, because [ had so much headache last fall. 
And I just know I can earn the money to bring 
grandma out. I’m willing to do anything you 
can think of—and I’ve got a dollar already. I'll 
tell von how I earned it. 

Our nearest neighbor is the best kind of a man, 
but he’s so queer. He lives in a little 
house all by himself, and he’s very pleasan’ 
and sociable. One day he came over and 
talked to papa and me a few minutes, and 
then said he started out to borrow some- 
thing, but he couldn’t think what it was. 
So he went home and looked round, and 
pretty soon he came over again and said 
*twas the hatchet. 

He had one, but he couldn’t remember 
where he’d put it. So I got him ours, but 
he happened to be telling papa about a big 
‘norther’’ they had here once, and would 
you believe, he leaned it up by the doorstep 
and forgot every blessed word about it. 
So after that we called him the absent- 
minded man. 

Well, I was so anxious to begin making 
money for grandma that I went right over 
there as soon as we fixed up the plan, and 
asked him if he didn’t want to hire a boy 
for something. He was just starting to the 
turnout with a wrench to let the water on 
and fill his cistern. You see the water for 
irrigation doesn’t run all the time in all the pipes. 
People don’t want it but once a month. So we 
have cisterns and fill them when it does run. 

The absent-minded man laid down his wrench 
on the woodpile, and looked at me quite a while, 
and then said, ‘‘Could you clean out my cistern? 
I’m not the figger for such a job myself.”’ 

And he isn’t, either. I don’t believe he could 
get in. 

Well, I said I'd be glad to try it. So he opened 
it, and put down a ladder, and I went-down, and 
handed up what little water there was. Then he 
took out the ladder so I could wash it better. I 
- heard him lay it on the woodpile, and I s’pose he 
must have forgotten all about it, and me, too. 
For pretty soon I heard him say, ‘‘Why, there’s 
that wrench!’’ And then he started off toward 
the turnout, and was out of hearing before I really 
knew what-he meant. 

It wasn’t three minutes till a good stream began 
to pour in. Now wasn’t I in a pickle? It came 
up to my ankles, it came up to my knees, it came 
up to my waist. I called and called, but it seemed 
like a long time before I heard heavy steps running, 
and then saw a big, scared face at the top of the 
cistern. I tell you, he didn’t waste any time 
setting the ladder down, and I didn’t waste any 
setting up the ladder, either. He kept asking if I 
was all right, and if it scared me. And he gave 
me a dollar and wouldn’t let me get it changed. 
Mamma says I mustn’t clean cisterns any more, 








Once Gertrude left me out in the grape arbor all 
night, and when they 
took me in I was very 
wet and soiled. I have 
never looked so well 
since. 

Twice when we were 
riding Gertrude drop- 
ped me and the car- 


riage ran over my 
body. That is the 
reason my back is so 
crooked. 

Almost every Sat- 
urday night I am 
soaked in the bath- 


tub. 


The ear that isn't 







































BEDTIME. 


Do you know 
Why the snow 
Is hurrying through the garden so? 
Just to spread 
A nice soft bed 
For the sleepy little flowers’ head. 
To cuddle up the baby ferns and smooth the lily’s 


sheet, 
And tuck a warm, white blanket dow1 around the 
roses’ feet. E. H. T. 


Se 


THE MAGIC APPLE. 

“Such a rainy day,” said little Amy, dolefully. 
“I wish I knew something new to do.”’ 
‘*When I was a little girl,”’ said her mamma, | 
“T used to think it great fun to make a magic | 
apple and surprise my papa. How would a 
like to make one for your papa ?”’ 
Amy was delighted with the idea, and brought | 

a large, fair apple. 
Her mamma gave her a long needle and strong | 





thread, and showed her how to take a long stitch | office one morning, ‘“‘Now, papa, be sure and | ard Ceur de Lion. 


in the apple close under the skin. 

Amy drew the thread, leaving about two inches | 
hanging out of the apple. Then she put the | 
needle into the very hole it came out of, and took | 


another long stitch, and so on all around the | girl said to her aunt, “and the teacher asked | 





me by the fire in the grate. 
Yes, I’ve had a hard life, and when I see fresh 
| new kittens I feel very sad to think that I can 
never look like them again. 


But I know when sweeping-day does come, | 


}and Mary takes me from this horrid place, that 
| Gertrude’s brown eyes will shine like stars when 
| She sees me. I know just how she will hug and 
| kiss me, and hold me tight in her arms when she 
goes to sleep. So I am quite happy waiting here 
for sweeping-day and Gertrude’s kisses; but I 
can’t help wondering where she will lose me next 
time. Aunt NELL. 
<-oe 
DOROTHY’S OPINION. 


Mamma has bought a calendar, 
And every single page 

Has pictures on of little girls 
*Most just about my age. 

And when she bought it, yesterday, 
Down at the big bazaar, 

She said, “What lovely little girls, 
How true to life they are.” 

But I don’t think they’re true to life, 
And I’ll just tell you why; 

They never have a rumpled frock, 
Or ribbon bow awry. 

And though they play with cats and dogs, 
And rabbits, and white mice, 

And sail their boats and fly their kites, 
They always look so nice. 


And I am sure no little girl 
That ever J have seen, 
Could play with dogs, or sail a boat 
And keep her frock so clean. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


and pulled hard, but carefully, and all the thread 
came out of the first hole. 
Amy rubbed the apple, which was a fine red 


one, until it shone like glass. The needle holes 
did not show. 

When papa came home Amy gave him the 
apple and he sat down by the fire to eat it. He 


began to peel it with his sharp knife. 


peeled ! 


Amy was pleased and surprised too, for she did 


not realize that she had cut the apple in two, 
under the skin, when she pulled the thread out, 
but she had. 


Any child, with a little care, can make a magic | 


apple just as Amy did, and surprise somebody 


very much. ELIzABETH ROBINSON. 


+ @-e—_ —____ 


Havinc heard of a shark, and thinking it 
would be a fine addition to his ‘‘Zoo,’’ little 
Harold said to his father, when starting for the 


| bring me home a little ocean with a shark in it, | wiifiam I. 


won’t you ?”’ 


“T went to Sunday-school yesterday,”’ a little 


Oh, how | 
| surprised he looked when the apple suddenly fell 
in two when he had it a little more than half) 











Enigmas, Charades, 
1. 
CHARADE. 


Etc. 


Puzzles, 


My first is to disfigure, my second you will see 
On the signs of any city wherever you may be. 
Out of my third and fourth is made 

A curious game on horseback played. 


My whole was an old traveller, who wrote in days 
of yore 

Of wondrous Orient countries that he had jonrneyed 
o’er, 

And of the Great Khan’s court, that seems 

More strange and gorgeous than our dreams. 


2 
AN ALPHABET 


1. What letters of the 
comfortable ? 
. What letters fly around in the trees ? 
. What letters are especially industrious? 
. What letters do measuring ? 
. What letters are most useful for sailing? 
What letters know most? 
. What letters see most? 
What letters are used only by printers? 
. What letters are most stylish in China? 
10. What letters are made for 
service? 
ll. What letters are best to 
-— eat? 
12. What letters are especial 
ly liked by boys? 


3. 
PROBLEM. 


PUZZLE. 


alphabet are always 


SO H-tS orm cor 


Iam a word of four letters. 
If my fourth be divided by 
my third and the sum of mj 
fourth and second be divided 


by my first, the product of 
these two quotients will 
equal my third. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTI( 


In sister, not in mother, 
In uncle, not in brother, 
In overcoat, not in shirt, 
In wounded, not in hurt, 


Are two that belong on the 
hillside together 

When you go out to play in 
the cold winter weather. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


Food I carry withou: rest 
To the small birds in the nest; 
When with money you're not 
blessed, 
| I am not a welcome guest; 
Yet, though you may call it 
| funny, 
| I my very self am money ; 
| Many a laddie, far and nigh, 
' what 


Bears my now 


am I? 


hame, 


} 
| 6. 

QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
The omitted words in the fol- 
lowing quotations from Shake 
speare, arranged in regular 
order, will make another 
Shakespearian quotation 


‘*__ winds and crack your cheeks.” 
“—_ like sweet roses in the summer air.” 
“Ingratitude! —— marble-hearted fiend.” 
“No enemy but —— and rough weather.” 
“When the —— is southerly, | know a hawk from 
a handsaw.” 
T. 


PALINDROMES 


This is a luscious tropic fruit. 
And the smallest liquid measure. 
These the aspiring singer suit. 
A doctrine that believers treasure. 
A small weight used in Guinea land. 
Pledged to religious life is she. 
This giant. doth in Guildhall stand. 
Bishop of Syriac church is he. 
A sable bird with lofty crest. 
Myths of the Norseland, old and strange. 
11. A dame’s politely thus addressed. 
| 12. If you dispose of field or grange, 
This paper should a lawyer frame. 
These words read back and forth the same. 


” 
Seen Som gee 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. General Wolfe. 2. Charles IT. of England. 
8. Demosthenes. 4. Earl of Essex. 5. Martin 
Luther. 6. Louis XIV. 7. General Santa Anna. 
| 8. Charlemagne. 9. Queen Elizabeth. 10. Ponce 
de Leon. 11. Alfred the Great. 12. The Black 
Prince (Edward). 138. Sir Philip Sidney. 14, Rich- 
15. Augustus (Emperor). 16. 
17. Mary, Queen of Scots. 18. Frederick 
19. Charles VII. of France. 20. Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. 21. James I. 22. Catherine of 
Russia. 23. Mark Antony,Cicero. %. William the 
Norman. 25. Cleopatra. 26. Caius (“Caligula’’). 
27. Admiral Van Tromp. 28. Oliver Cromwell. 
29. Queen Mary. 30. Julius Cesar. 31. Ferdinand 
(King of Spain). 32. Tarpeia. 33. Thomas Chat- 


Diogenes. 


apple, at the end bringing the needle and thread | me ‘who made me,’ so I just told her nobody | terton. 34. Izaak Walton. 35. Napoleon Bonaparte. 


out of the very first hole. 
Then she took hold of both ends of the thread 


made me. 
paper-doll !”” 


I wonder if she thought I was a 


2. I wish you a Happy New Year. 


| 8. Twelfth night. 
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LOST. 
Monsieur Blouet, Max O’Rell, in “John Bull & 


Co.,” narrates an incident which came under his 
own eyes, in Australia. It needs no commentary. 
It is one of those stories which show nature in all 
her terrible capacity of avenger, and he who can 
make light of the warning conveyed by it is not a 
brave man, but foolhardy and ignorant. 


A man of about forty, with drawn face, haggard | 
eyes and the sad and sinister expression of a | 
Chinaman in an opium den, presented himself, at 
nine in the morning, at the private bar of the hotel | 
where [ had put up. He laid down sixpence, and 
was served with a glass of whiskey 
little water with a shaking hand, carried the glass 
to his lips, and at one drau ht swallowed the 
contents. Then silent and without lifting his dull 
and staring eyes from the ground, he went away. 

Half an hour later he returned. His hand | 
trembled more and more, and seemed to refuse to 
lend itself longer to the task imposed upon it. 
The hotel-keeper, who had noticed my interest in | 
the scene, said to me: 

“In the intervals, he goes to another hotel and | 
getsadrink. If you have nothing particular to do, | 
remain where you are, and you wil see something 
that will repay you for your trouble.’ 

At about half-past ‘twelve the 
appeared at the bar, for the seventh time. The 
sixpence was laid down, the glass filled. The 
hand went to the glass, "put had no longer the 
power to take it. After many efforts, however, 
the glass was grasped, but even then the drink 
could not be conveyed to the mouth. 

The drunkard darted a furtive glance from right 
to left. It seemed to him that no one was looking. 

He drew a long silk handkerchief from his 
pocket, and passed it round his neck. With his 
two hands he held the two extremities. In his 
right hand he grasped the glass, and drawing the | 
end which was in his left hand, the in w gern y 
drunkard made a pulley of the handkerchief , and | 
succeeded in conveying the whiskey to his lips. | 

He put down the glass, dragged himself to the 
door, and edging along by the walls, found his way 
home to get a few hours’ repose. 

“This thing has been going on for three years,” 
said the Jandlord, “but the pulley trick he only 
took up a month ago. It is the last stage. Soon he 
will no longer be able to swallow, and delirium 
tremens will earry him off.” 


00r wretch 


SO INTERESTED. 


The young lady who is unequal to conversation 
ix only safe when she confines herself to yes and 
no. Thus far, she may not be especially interest- 
ing, but she at least keeps out of trouble. One 
such girl, who seemed to be interested in nothing | 
“in the heavens above or the earth beneath,” was | 
one day left alone with a gentleman, who found 
the greatest difficulty in keeping up the conversa. | 
tion to what he considered a desirable level. 





He thought helplessly of that other sustainer of 
a forlorn conversational hope, who tried one subject 
after another, with no result. The other man 
could not talk, but after a dozen topics had been 
vainly broached, he peremsened, and said, “Try me 
on leather!” W ‘hat, i n this as case, ‘could the 
young lady’s “leather” be? Where did her 
interests lie? 

At length the discouraged man had recourse to 
nonsense, A stuffed bird was set up in one corner 
of the room, and he mentally clutched at it for 
we 

© you know what kind of a bird that is?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she said. 

at fancy. it’ 8 an albatross!” 

“Really ?’ 4 

“Yes; and very likely the one that was shot by 
the ‘Ancient Mariner.’ ” 

The young lady leaned forward with a pretty 
semblane e of interest. 

“Ts it, truly?” she asked, 

“How very glad I am to see it 


with enthusiasm. 


a 
NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. 

“Do you play by note?” inquired one of the 
summer residents of Blueville, of the violinist of 
the “Berry Corners Orchestra,” which had been 
discoursing ear-piercing strains at a lawn-party. 


“Nivver a note do Oi play by sorr,” replied Mr. 
Flaherty, mopping his heated brow with a hand- 
kerchief of sanguinary hue. 

“Ah, by ear, then?” said the summer resident, | 
with a smile of gracious interest. 

“Nivver an ear hilps me, yer honor,” responded | 
Mr. Flaherty, returning his handkerchief to his 
capacious pocket. 

“Indeed! May I ask how you—what you do play 
by, then?” persisted the inquirer. 

“By main strin’th, be jabbers!” said Mr. Fla- 
herty, with a weary air, as he plunged his ancient | 
instrument into its green bag; “‘an’ it’s moighty 
dry wurrk, an’ that’s the thruth, ” sorr |” 





— 


SEASONABLE SIZE. 


Johnny Jones was one of the children who still 
have faith in Santa Claus. Two days before 
Christmas he entered the village store and asked 
for a pair of stockings. 


“What size do you want?” inquired the salesman. 

“About number twenty,” sai Johnny. 

“But, my little Inan, you can’t wear anything 
larger than a four.” 

“Yes, but I aint going to wear them. Day after 
to-morrow is Christmas.” 


+e 
EFFECTUAL WARNING. 

It is well known that certain vagabonds desire | 
nothing better, especially when the cold weather 


comes on, than to be arrested and locked up, in 
order that they may be taken care of for a while. 


One of this fraternity succeeded in getting 
himself arrested for vagrancy, and on the way to 
the lockup he was so much overjoyed by the 
renee, + of not having to sleep in the open air that 
1e behaved somewhat boisterously. 
“Keep quiet!’ threatened the policeman; “if you 
don’t, Pll let you go!” 
eieetpta lial erage tnaihaa 
“Why do you shout ‘Westmin-is ter Gazette’ 
instead of Westminster ?” asked a gentleman of an 
English newsboy. “Well, v’nor, I know it’s 
wrong,” was the answer, “but it’s ’andier for your 


throat!” 
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“50 years’ sale,’’Cutiler’s V some Pulmonary Bal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & #1. (Ado. | 


100 varieties 10e, 200 var. 40¢c. 10 Victoria, 10c. 
| STAMPS ‘ Approval sheets. €. WN. GLOVER, Newton, Kas. 























JUST ISSUED. FREE! 


Catalogue of artistic and exclusive designs 
for Art Bxwambroidery. Address 
WALTER M. EDDY, 144A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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7 
Do Not Stammer.”’ ; 
Write to JOHNSTON’S PHILADELPHIA, PA., IN- 2 
STITUTE, for 54-page pamphlet on stammering. 2 
) 








Do You Collect Stamps? 


T send oem, = apguowal, 50 per ct. com. Agts. prqeted. 
20-page Het ee, 100 var. 9c, 125 
200. 1000 ‘al differ’t. 


« éliections. B. L. DREW, 


STAMPS 


(rarer) 2c. 
.00. TL buy old v. 
ambridge, hous. 





500 fine mixed,Australian, etc.,10c. ; 
weno. ane nice Album,l0c, ; ; 15 un- 
oer 10c. ., 10e. ; 10 Africa, 10c.; 16 Asia, 
Oe.; 15 ok ; b West Indian. 10c: 
) HR 4 list Ty order. Large stock, low pric 8, 
Gi Sheets 50p.c.com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N N.Y. 


~ CHRONIC LUNG DISEASES 
Successfully treated b e ANTIL-TUBERCLE 
CHEMICAL TREATME MENT. Administered hypo- 
dermically and my oso. Highest references and 
testimonials. Dr. C. W. INGRAHAM, Binghamton, N. Y. 


CARMEL SOAP 


The purest Castile Soap. 


Made from selected Olive 
Oil by a mission society in Palestine. After twenty years 











UPDRS 









use in America, it is recognized ho-day = e ae wary best 
soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, — 4 ity is 
the first consideration. A fine seponred ical map 


of Palestine sent on application to the importers, 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 


Rusifoam 


FOR THE 





DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 


Deticiousty Flavored 


Al.L DRUGGISTS. 


PUT UP BY 
E,W. HOYT & COy 


LOWELL, MASS- 














«es Begs tate > i i a a in >a ara 
| GTA MPS. 100 all diff..Verezucla, ete. 10c. Agts. wedi fo 3 The Delicious Fragrance g 
p.e. List free. C.A. Stegmann, 2706 Fads Are. St. Louis, Mo. > Refreshing coolness and soft beauty imparted $ 
e ski -?OZZONI’S POWDER commends 
ROSES and LILACS -FREE. § teal indies.” 2 
Send ae for owe monthe’ Sta) euios niption to nAnnrererreoaoasrnrsrer PPPPPI OLA L IIIA 
agazine, and we w sence oua ‘a 
hore! PEG te Be Tre eee nee: | SELL Money: send Sunn cor ferns tnd 
| Address a F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. >x Trani ceutaining O20  commicte 


pieces of late vocal and seotreneness 
music, full size music paper 
Woodward’s Musieal Monthly, New York, 


Save money! Makes 
money printing for 


others. 
easy, prin ted 


MUSIC 
sy DO YOUR OWN 


for) presses. tps, cards, 
cards, circulars, &c( &c., to hi gt 
s for printing? KELSEY & CO., 
1 paper $40, Meriden, Conn. 


MEDY. 


Cc only ROUP R known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 




















years has_ never fail ed to cure any in 
*|of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
| 50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaie a, N.Y. 








DIXON’S — 
American Graphite jatar 5.) 
PENCILS. — 


= 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSE CITY, N. J. 











EARN A WATCH! 


We want to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good, and the prices reasonable. 
Sell 25 pounds for us am jour 
friends. and we will ap youa ia 
one Watch and Gold Plated Chain. 
A Solid Gol-t Ring for 10 pounds sold. 
or a Safety Bicycle for 35 pounds sold. 
ese articles are within the reach 
ofbright boys and girls. Write for 
particulars to Ww. 
356 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 











Sn 
FoR DURABILITV.ECON OMY: 
GENERAL BLACKING IS tneou 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3000 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE a0 


ONLY PERFECT pe fii Boxes 
Morse Bro S. PROPS: CANTON, MASS. 











JANUARY 10, 1895, 
















1S THE BEST. 

"SHOE FIT FOR A KING. 

> CORDOVAN, 
& ENAMELLED CALF. 


43359 Fine CALFaKaNcAROD 
$3.59 POLICE,3 soLes. 


9195 Oe rma rINeTeNS, 
$2. $1.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 
*LADI y S- 


5942. $1.7 
$352" DONGOLy 


Best? 
WSU. 
Over oon Million People wear the 


W. ees SSE $1 Shes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the 


They equal custom shoes in style je and fit. 
ye 


73 
The prices are un 

ve $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


| Use 
Mellins 
Food 


How to Make HENS LAY 


A book containing much valuable informa- 
tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
anplice: ion. 
t tells you how to make money with hens. 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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A Special Sixty Days’ Offer. 
TEACHER’S OXFORD BIBLE. 





Description.— Th 


Size 8x5 inches by 134 Thick. Price $2.50. 


is is an Oxford 


Sunday School Teacher’s Bible, reprint 


edition, containing the Old and New Testaments, with Marginal references, also 
Helps to the Study of the Bible, comprising all the additional matter that is 


contained 


in the Oxford Bible for Teachers. 


Has been carefully revised and 


enlarged from time to time by Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Chester, Dr. Edwin Palmer, 


Archdeacon of Oxford, Dr. 


and 


Angus, 


other eminent scholars. 


The scientific 


information was prepared under the supervision of Professors Rolleston, Westwood, 
Lawson and Earle—names of the highest authority in their several departments. 
Summaries of the several books with Copious Explanatory Notes, Tables Illus- 
trative of Scriptural History, the Characteristics of Bible Lands, a Complete Index 
of Subjects, Concordance, Dictionary and history of the Interval between the Old 


‘and New Testaments, and 


a 


Biblical Atlas of Twelve Full-Page Maps in Colors. 


Its size closed as illustrated is 5x8 inches by 134 thick. 


It contains 1350 pages, has 


large, clear type and is beautifully and strongly bound in French seal, divinity circuit, round 


corners, gold edges. 
who will, between January 


Companion. Postage on the Bi 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





10th 


and March 
ble 20 cents. 


We will give this costly and superb Bible to any Companion subscribe: 
11th, send us One New Subscriber to THE 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








JANU ARY 10, 189. 








MINSTRELSY. 
The poets of our own day seem but common- 
place in their outward “form and habit,” compared 
with those minstrels of the Middle Ages who went 


| of Burnett’s Cocoaine. 





about in picturesque garb singing, to the accompa- 
niment of the harp, verses of love and war. They 
were welcome every where; at court, in the palace, 
and amtng the common people, who listened to 
their recital of martial events with a delight no 
words can describe. No festivity was complete | 
without them, and especially were they popular at | 
tournaments, where their praise of feats of arms 
fired the combatants with an ardent desire to excel. 
Among the northern nations of Europe the profes. | 
sion was regarded as something sacred, and the | 
sume spirit was brought into England, at its settie- 
ment by those rough tribes. Even as early as the 
first invasion of Britain by the Saxons, an incident 
is told which proves that the minstrel was even | 
then a well-known person, and that princes of the | 
blood did not feel above assuming the character | 
when occasion demanded. 


Colgrin, a son of the king or leader of the Saxons, | 
was shut up in York, besieged by Arthur and his | 
Britons. s brother, Baldulph, wanted bitterly to | 
gain speech with him, and tell’ him of reinforce. | 
ments, Which were on their way from Germany. 
There was but one way of accomplishing this with 
safety, and that way he took. 

Having shaved his hair and beard, he dressed 
himself as a minstrel, took his harp, "and walked 
along the trenches, playing and singing. Little by 
little he neared the city walls, and having made 
himself known to the sentinels, was that night 
drawn up by a rope. | 

The old story of King Alfred as a harper has 
many times been told, yet it expresses so well the 
romantic spirit of the” age that listeners will not 
soon tire of it. Anxious to learn the actual position 
of the Danish army, which had invaded his realm, 
he disguised himself as a harper, and with a trusty 
frie nd, “made up” to represent his servant, entered 
the Danish cam He was even admitted to the 
table of the king, to entertain that invader at supper. 
There he listened to the cony ersation, and learned 
enough of the enemy’s designs to plan afterwards 
the assault which brought him victory. 

Sixty ge after that, a Danish king, Anlaff, 
turned the tables, and took advantage o the same 
trick to explore the Saxon camp, under King 
Athelstan. Harp in hand, he boldly made his way 
among the Saxon tents, and be gan to play there. 
He was immediately inv ited into the king’s pavilion, 
and after entertaining Athelstan and_ his lords 
liberally, with music and song, was dismissed, with 
a munificent gift of money. His very royalty of 
soul, however, prevented the success of his strata- 
gem, for he buried the money as soon as he was 
outside, and a Saxon, seeing him do it, informed 
the — that his visitor must be a spy. This, of 
course, led to a change of plans, and further pre- 
caution. 

With the Normans came no alteration in the 
standing of this honorable body of men. They 
were still loved and praised, and ‘in William’s own 
army was a valiant warrior, named Taillefer, who 
was also a fine minstrel. 

Taillefer begged for the privilege of leading the | 
attack, and when it was granted him, advanced | 
before his countrymen, singing songs of Charle 
magne, Roland and many heroes whom France | 
to-day adores. He rushed into the thickest of the | 
English, and fell, valiantly fighting. 

The prettiest story of all comes ‘vith the reign of | 
Richard I. This hero and flower of chivalry was | 
taken prisoner in the Holy Land, and when England | 
had been an entire year Without hearing from him, | 
a minstrel of his court, named Blondel de Nesle, | 
journeyed into the Holy Land in search of him, 
After traversing many towns, he came, by chance, 
to the very castle where King Richard was confined. 

Always, wherever he went, he made craity 
questioning as to the prisoners held in the place, 

and here he was told there was but one, who, had | 
been detained there a twelvemonth. Biondel sta- 
tioned himself beneath the window, and began to | 
sing, in French, a song which he and King Richard | | 








hac composed together. 

At the end of the first verse he paused, and the | 
king, taking up the burden, sang the second. | 
Then Blondel, > Bind at heart, returned into England | 
and, as the old chronicle quaintly says, “made 
the Barons of the countrie acquainted where the | 
King was.” } 

- <oo—____ | 


JAPANESE 


The Tokio schoolboy who wrote the following 
composition, on “The Character of an English 
man,” has still much to learn about the English 
language, but appears to have somehow obtained 
4 pretty good notion of some of the leading charac 
teristics of the English people. His “Testamony 
of English” is, of course, the New Testament: 


ENGLISH. 


The England which occupied of the largest and 
sreatest dominion which rarely can be. re Eng 
ishman works with a very pow erful hands and 
the long legs and even the eminenced mind, his 
chin is so strong as deserved iron, he are not 
allowed it to escape if he did seized something. 

Being spread out from Europe to Australia to 
America his dominion is dreadfully eztensive so 
that his countrymen boastally say “the Sun are 
never sets on Our dominion.” The Testamony of 
English said that “he that lost the common sense, 
he never any benefit, though he had gained a com. 
plete world.” 

The English are cunning intention to establish a 
great Empire of the Paradise. The Englishman 
always said to the other nation, “Give me your 
land and I will give you my testimony.” So ‘it is 
hot a robbed but exchanged. 

As the Englishman always confide the object to 
be pure and the order to be holy and they reproch 
him if any them are killed to death with the 
contention of other man. 
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DEFICIENT MEMORY. 


A gentleman who was going to Algeria for his 
health promised to bring back to a friend some of 
the fresh fruit of the date-palm—a luxury which 
the friend had long wished to enjoy. But he came 
back without it, having totally forgotten the 
commission. 

His friend chided him sadly. 

‘But really, you must pardon me,” said the trav- 


eller. “You know T have always had such a poor 
memory for dates!” 
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A MAXIM ofa social philosopher : “Never hesitate 
to make a visit, because you can’t fail to give 
pleasure—if not when you arrive, then at least 
When you take your leave! | 


Fre 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
{Adr. 

——- 

Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. {Adr. 








A ‘BEAUTIFUL CRAZ QUILT of 500 sq. 1, inéhes 
can be oe with our 

ackage of @ splendid Sitk =o pean eces, assorted 
wright colors, 25c.; 5 packages din Flush and 
elvet, 50 large pieces, assor = ye -- 50c. Em). 
Silk. 40. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, \. J. 


A Book of Handsome House Designs. 
NinetySive plans, all costs; 
Bees, medium and elabo- 
rate. Views, floor plans, 
costs and descriptions. Con- 
venient, Sensible Houses, 
thoroughly up to date. 
send for “ Artistic | 
Dwellin ngs,” price 














Grand Rapids, M ch. 


Lovely Flowers Given Away! 


1 Pkt. Blue Water Lily. 1 Pkt. Red Water Lily. 
1 Pkt. White Night-Blooming Water Lily, 1 Pkt 
* nificent Paim. Pkt. Fuller’s New Petunia. 

t. New Imperial German Pansy. 1 Pkt. Little 
Gem Alyssum. 1 Pkt. Double Dahlia, The above 
collection, 8 packets seeds, and our Bargain Cata 
logue mailed free on following conditions: Send us 

cents to pay tage and packing. We will in- 
Sac in each collection a check gooc “for 20 cont 


OSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. 















Saves Babies’ Lives | 
and makes them healthy 
and strong. | 


A 2%-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlingtcn, Vt. 


What does a cure 
Asthma . ped esa mean 
Cured Breath ! 
to 
Stay 
Cur ed a: aa Es, Buffalo, N. Y. 
4,000 Illustrations for 2c. 


Better than a Visit to Most Jewelry Stores. 





~ 
Cy 


1800 references to patients 
who have tried our treat- 
ment and know of our suc- 
cess. Mailed free on ap 














Send 2-cent stamp ol ™ largest Picture | 
Catalogue ever issued i a retail jeweler ; | 
every price plainly mark SON BROS., 3B, 
Tremont Row, Boston, og “Phe Big Clock. * i 
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The PD, & C. Roses 


Thrive and bloom long after other Roses have 
had their day. Read the Reason in our 
New Guide to Rose Culture. 

If you so request, we will send free the book, 
anda copy of our floral magazine — SuCcEss 

WITH FLOWERS. 
The Dingee & Conard Co. West Grove, Pa, 
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BLOOKER’S 


DUTCH COCOA 
Has received the 


Grand Prix, 


the highest medal of 
this kind awarded at the 


Antwerp Exposition. 








It is Pure Cocoa of the 


unvarying in quality and 
the choicest for the con- 
noisseur at the breakfast- 
table, ‘five - o’clock”’ or 
sick-room. 





Sample FREE on receipt of postage, 2c. 


In the tin or cup it is Reddish Brown color like the 
Finest Cocoa Bean, proving its Absolute Purity. 


highest grade, uniform and 


| 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 


P. 0. Box 150, New York. 
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: Three quarters of the colds, * 
and all that colds stand for, 

=need not be, if folks would Ss Pr 
“take care and Calisaya La : 
Y;. Rilla — not a my’ sterious com- % 
@;: pound — 3000 New York Phy-@ 

*%<-Sicians prescribe it, and use It, § 
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“gs ‘ must ha it. Sold everyw Rag, RS 
y@ Send your address on a postal % 
x ‘card for Book of Sense. 








yticura 
Skin 
Remedies 
Are Pure 
Sweet Gentle 
And Most 


Economical 
—_ Beuihe depo Prange Nr Newser ser fons, 


King Edward-st. 
Conr., Sole Props-, Boston, U. 8. A. 








| KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and 





New Chrysanthemum Seed 


These charming new types of Chry gangpomum from 
Japan bloom the first year from seed y embrace 
* styles, varieties and colors, includin the on uisite 

w Ostrich Plume types, Rosettes, Globes, Fimbri 
ated, Miniature and Mammoth. Sow the seed this 
spring and the plants will bioom profusely this fall, 
either in pots or in the garden. From a packet of this 
seed one may have a = magnificent show of rare 
poanties. By: ice 25c. pkt.. or FOR ONLY 8@c. 
WE WILL MAIL ALL "oF THE FOLLOWING: 

1 pkt. NEW JAPANESE CHRYSA. 

: pet BEGONIA VERNON, mix finest of all. 
GIANT WHITE SPIDER WER, new. 

pt JAPANESE WINEBERRY, king of berries. 

‘o t. NEW SPOON GOURD, curious and useful. 

5 bulbs NAMED GLADIOLUS, leach of White, Pink, 


Scarlet, Yellow and Bay 
8 bulbs , MATES. ai different colors. 
1 bulb VARIEGATED TUBEROSE, Orange flowers, 


1 bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER, a portent fairy-like 

and our GREAT CATALOGUE with 9 magnificent 
colored plates and covers, and sample copy of the 
MAYFLOWER with twe great chromo plates. These 
5 packets of seed Novelties and 10 choice Bulbs (worth 
$1.35) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
BO 0 TS only to introduce our superior stock. 
collections for 81.00. Catalogue will noi be sent unless 

asked for, as you may already have it 


Order at once, as this Offer may not appear again. 


Send us the names of 5 or 10 of your neighbors who 
love flowers and we will add a fine Novelty, FREE. 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued; profusely 
illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novel 
ties. We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare 
and Beautiful. This elegant Catalogue will be sent 
for 2c., or FREE if you order the articles here offered. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, W.Y. 








improve 
ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expe n- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid jexstive principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of 
Its excellence is due to its prese nt ne. in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Couds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con: 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to Talilioes, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free seams 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50- ~Ce nt ae. a -00 bottle 8, 
but itis manufactured by the CALI {NIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is Aa on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs: and, being 
well informed, you will not any substitute if 
offered. 
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Crescents, Nos. 1 & 4. 


Factor 


Ys 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The price of Crescent Bicycles does not fluctuate. 
worth 100 cents on the dollar and the 
i. prices remain the same year after year, 


as they 


SCENT BICYCLES 


Bicycles 


CRESCENT SCORCHER 


have reduced the weights of our 
without sacrificing strength, and 
our constant aim is to give entire satis- 
faction to the purchaser. 
(20 Ibs.), $90.00. 
Creacents, Nos. 3 & 6. 


Creacents, Nos. 2 & 5. 


Mies, $75.00. YouTHs: ent $50.00. 


All of the very best quality and strictly up-to-date. 
Send for our Catalogue FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


These Machines are 


always do for standard articles. 


ARE RELIABLE. 





BOYS’ a 
Xs. and $40.00. 


Fastern Branch, 
36 Barclay St., N.Y. 
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Slow 
But Sure. 


Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 


AND DISEASED TISSUE 


Upon the theary of of Dr.Churchill and experience 
w 


th MeArthur’s Syrup as 4 Tissue Builder. 
$1.00 at Druggists. Ask your physician about it. 
Pamphiet on the CURE of CONSUMPTION, FR 
Physicians’ correspondence solicited. 


McArthur Hypophosphite Go., P. 0. Box 2423, K, Boston. 










Tae, tse 
Folding 


Kodet 


Junior. 


adapted to 
use with glass plates or roll film and fully 
equipped for hand or tripod work. 


A practical camera for 4x5 picwres, 


Price, with one double plate holder, - - Sie.00 


| - 
| Developing and Printing outfit, . - - 1.40 


Ask for *< EASTMAN KODAK CO.. 
Kodetalogue. © Rechester, N. Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

iven to sub- 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the r. All 
t—which is the number 


additional pages over ei, 
ven for fi't—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
ne to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
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| The consternation of the company, and his 
| eminence’s state of mind, may be imagined: Yet 
| what had his eminence told? 
| And it is probable that most secrets are told in 
| this manner. No one purposely tells them, but 
| between priest and penitent they are told, and— 
the murder is out. 
| Few people intend to betray confidences; but 
| “Remember,” says the Oriental proverb, “your 
friend has a friend, and your friend’s friend has a 
| friend.” | 
| It behooves us, then, to seta stricter watch upon 
| our lips, and be careful how we drop perfectly 
| innocent halves of confidences, since we never 
| know who may be coming round the corner with 
| the other half to match it! | 





PATRIOTIC PIGEON. 


Many instances are on record of tenacity of 
memory on the part of carrier pigeons, who are 
said never to forget their first cote. None of these 
instances are more remarkable, probably, than that 
recorded of one of the birds employed to carry 

ges into Paris during the siege. These birds, 





money in a Registered Letter. All 


Dp 3 are 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 
80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. 

t sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on Ds paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the pape of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 

’ 4 renew subscriptions. ‘onewals of subscriptions 
ou le 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
seriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can Be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then monny can be pat to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


If subseribers do 





TEA-DRINKING. 


A recent number of a medical journal contains 
the report of an interesting case illustrative of the 
evil of excessive tea-drinking. 

A young man, thirty years of age, naturally of a 
robust constitution and without any vices, formed 
the habit of drinking from one to two and one-half 
pints of strong tea during the twenty-four hours. 
He was engaged in literary pursuits, and used the 
tea as a refreshing stimulant. 

Within six weeks of the time the habit was 
formed the man began to show signs of a severe 
nervous disturbances. This appeared more promi- 
nently upon the right side of his body, and his 
right arm became affected with what would prob- 
ably have developed in time into complete paral- 
ysis. The action of his heart was also very feeble 
and irregular. He gave up the use of tea, put 
himself under simple hygienic rules, and all traces 
of trouble disappeared in six weeks. 

Fourteen months afterward the habit was re- 


sumed, and within three weeks precisely the same | 


disturbance was established, accompanied this 
time by severe pain. Complete recovery followed 
the discontinuance of tea-drinking. 

The care seems to show that even the ordinary 
use of tea may not be devoid of danger. It is true 
that the active principle of tea has been isolated, 
and is at present in use medicinally. But the 
indiscriminate indulgence of one’s appetite for ‘a 
good cup of tea” is to be deplored. 

In such cases we have no means of measuring 
the amount of the active principle taken into the 
system, except as the resulting symptoms are 
indicative of a nervous disturbance. 

In Japan, where the inhabitants live chiefly on 
fish and rice, and drink nothing but tea, nervous 
troubles are very prevalent, and at times sweep 
over the country almost like an epidemic. 

It has been found that the active principle of 
coffee, while identical with that of tea, is chemi- 
cally not so active. The principle of tea is capable 
of producing spasms and convulsions, while that 
of coffee seems to be free from this influence over 
the nervous system. 

When a man finds the tea-drinking habit so 
fastened upon him that he is unable to “feel right” 
without the usual cup, it is time for him to supply 


the system with something more substantial and 


less stimulating. 
—_—_ a 


SECRETS REVEALED. 


People ordinarily suppose that secrets cannot be 
told unless some one deliberately tells them. But 
the most sacredly guarded secrets in the world are 
those kept under the seal of the confessional in the 
Church of Rome, and there is a well-known story 
of the way in which that seal was once broken, no 
one—in particular—breaking it. 

An illustrious French prelate was at a great 
banquet, in company with many members of the 
French nobility and many other ecclesiastics. 

The conversation turned upon the lifelong expe- 


It is | 


Companion by the payment of money to | 





domiciled in Paris, were taken out by balloons, 
and after being laden with tidings from without, 
were liberated, and made their way back to their 
homes. 


One day a pigeon from one of these balloons was 
captured by a German soldier of the besiegin 
army. He gave it to his officer, who presented it 
in turn to his commander, Prince Frederick 
Charles. The prince sent it as a gift to his mother 
in Germany, who happened to be somewhat of a | 
So | 

he princess, delighted with the gift, placed the 
captive in a great dove-cote, where it was sur- 
rounded with every luxury that the most exacting 
bird could ask for, but whence it could not escape. 

Here the French pigeon lived, apparently happy 
| enough, for four long years. But it did not forget 
| its fatherland. 
| One day a door of the great dove-cote was left 
| carelessly open. The French pigeon flew out. 
| It was never seen again by its German hosts; but 
ten days later it was beating its wings against the 
| doors of its old cote in the Boulevard de Clichy 
| Paris. It was recognized by its old keeper, anc 
| received the welcome due to a patriot returned | 
from a long captivity. 





SHOOTING A BULL. 


Sir Andrew Agnew was “a braw soldier.” As | 
|commander of the Scots Fusiliers he did gallant | 
| service against the Pretender in 1745, and subse- | 
| quently, against the French in Flanders. He used | 
| to boast that though he had been in many battles, | 
| he had never seen the English defeated. But he | 
himself once came near losing his life in a personal 
| encounter. } 


| Sir Andrew, as laird of a large estate, took great 
| interest in his live-stock. One day, while visiting a | 
| pes of cattle, he was attacked by a dangerous | 
ull. 

| Not accustomed to run away, Sir Andrew made | 
} such a double that he narrowly escaped 
ending his career then and there. As it was he 
| Clambered over the wall just in time to avoid the | 
| blow of the battering-ram. 
| Sir Andrew went to the house, usin arene | 
language, and soon reappeared, gun in hand. | 
| Reéntering the field, he grunted out, “Ye had me | 
at a disadvantage, ye Tory, but I'll fight ye fairly 
now.” 

The servants, following at a safe distance, begged 
him not to enter the paddock, where the mad bull 
was roaring lustily. 

“Hoot! Ill fight the loon fairly. The mair noise 
the less fear. But stay ye there if ye please,” 
=) answered Sir Andrew. | 

he bull made a rush; Sir Andrew coolly aimed 
the gun; the bullet did its duty, and the bull fell 
dead. As the servants crowded round the harmless 
| brute, Sir Andrew improved the occasion by saying, 
cn loon that brags owre mickle is never a good 
fighter.” 


OLD MAID. 


Maggie McCarthy was married somewhat late in | 
life, when her old friends had begun to think she | 
never would take a mate. They were consequently | 


much interested in her housekeeping, and pro. | 
fessed themselves greatly amazed, as day after | 
day proved that she really loved Jim, and was not | 
worn out with having him “underfoot.” Maggie | 
made a delightful wife, and when her baby came | 
her happiness was complete. 


“Ah, ye should see Jim wid the baby!” exclaimed | 
her friends among themselves. ‘Don’t he admire | 
it jist! Listen to fim, an’ ye’d think ’twas the fust 
choild iver born into the warrld!” | 

One 7, a caller came away more than ever | 
impressed by Jim’s fatherly affection. 

“As I’m a livin’ soul, he gets up ivery mornin’ 
two hours afore his work, so he can wash and | 
dress tlie baby himsilf!” she cried. 

“Wash the baby? An’ dress him?” exclaimed 
— “Now, thin, why don’t Maggie do it her- 
8 | 
“Maggie!” was the scornful response. “Maggie! | 
that old maid! She’d disthroy it!” 





AND SO IT IS. 
It was an old-fashioned spelling-class; that is, 
the little girls were standing in a row, spelling and 
“defining,” and the visitor was looking on. 


“Jewel,” said the teacher, and one little pink. | 
cheeked maid spelled it correctly, and then gave | 
the definition, “Gem.” | 

On that word it happened that the teacher de- 
parted from her usual custom. 

“How does a gem look?” she asked. “What is a | 


em ? 
The little girl did not know. The entire class 
looked puzzled. Finally one lassie brightened, 
and raised her hand triumphantly. When she was | 
called on she almost “‘sang out,” in the excess of | 
her zeal: } 
“A little cake baked in a gem-pan!” 





rience of priests, their insight into the depths of | 


human nature, and the strange secrets of which, | 


in virtue of their office, they must become the 
depositaries. To point his remarks, his eminence 
said: 

“For instance, gentlemen, the first confession I 
ever received was that of a murderer.” 

At that moment, and while expressions of wonder, 
interest and horror were still upon the lips of his 
auditors, the door opened and a nobleman of the 
highest rank, a man well known among them, 
entered the room. He saluted the company, and 
then paid his respects to the prince of the church, 
adding gracefully, as he turned to the company: 

“You are perhaps not aware, gentlemen, that I 
had the honor to be his eminence’s first penitent.” 


DETECTED. 

The Marquis of Waterford once showed remark. | 
able detective skill. A robber, who had broken | 
into the marquis’s house at Curraghmore, Ireland, | 
was pursued by him, and followed to a public! 
| house four miles off. 


| There the robber had seated himself posses a 
| number of men, who were drinking and smoking, 
;and not one of them would betray him. The 
| marquis, however, was master of the situation. | 
|. He insisted upon feeling all their hearts, and as | 
he was their landlord and the great man of the | 
| county, not one dared to refuse. The man whose 
heart was still beating quickly was the robber, who 
| had just ceased running. 








Something New for the Children. 








JUST OUT — THE 


“Brownie Handkerchief. 


Designed, Copyrighted and Patented by 


Palmer Cox. 
Printed by the ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, North Adams, Mass. 


These Handkerchiefs are the finest quality of lawn, ten inches 
square and printed in fast colors with the daintiest designs 

of the celebrated ‘‘Brownie’’ figures as illustrated below. 
Each set of six Handkerchiefs comprises thirty-seven of the prin- 
cipal figures of the ‘‘Brownie’’ Band, neatly and delicately arranged 
on each Handkerchief so as to make them most attractive and useful. 
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SIX ‘“‘BROWNIE’’ HANDKERCHIEFS IN THE SET. 


Price 5 Cents each. 


For sale at all Dry Goods and Small Ware Stores. If your dealer has not got them ask him to 


order some. ‘They are sure to sell in every family where there are young folks. 


Palmer Cox’s “Brownies’”’ 


have become a household word throughout the land and in no way could 
they be better appreciated than in these dainty Handkerchiefs, the de- 
signs for which have been specially drawn by this celebrated artist. 


Every Child in America 


will want them when they know what really beautiful Hand- 
kerchiefs they are. Such Fine Quality, Delicate Colors and 
Attractive Designs are certain to make them popular. 


ASK TO SEE THEM AT YOUR STORE. 





ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 


North Adams, Mass. 
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ON MOUNT SINAI. 


Though geographers and other learned men are 
in doubt which of the mountains on the Sinaitic 
Peninsula of Arabia was the Mount Sinai of 
Scripture, the early Christians had no such doubt, 
and erected upon one of them a convent which 
still stands, which is still tenanted by pious 
monks of the Greek Church, and where Christian 
pilgrims to holy sites are entertained. Recently 
Lieutenant Julien Viaud, whose pen-name is 
Pierre Loti, the French academician and man of 
letters, visited Mount Sinai and this convent under 
somewhat thrilling circumstances, and describes 
the visit in his recent book of Oriental travel, 
“The Desert.”’ 

The “convent mountain” of Sinai is called by 
the Arabs ed-Deir. It lies just east of, and across 
a narrow ravine from, the great granitic and 
porphyry mass which is known to the Arabs as 
Jebel Misa, or the Mountain of Moses. All the 
ground about these two peaks is sacred in 
tradition. 

A hollow rock in the neighboring plain of 
Wady e8-Sheykh is known as “the mould of 
the head of the cow,”’ and in it Aaron is believed 
to have shaped the golden calf. In the ravine 
called Leja, on the western side of the Jebel Masa, 
lies what is called the Rock of Moses, from which 
the prophet is believed to have made the water 
issue; and a deep hole in the ground near by is 
called the Pit of Korah. 

Monsieur Loti climbed the modern Sinai on the 
last day of February. With his little caravan of 
Bedouins, he made his way upward through 
masses of clouds, in a freezing atmosphere, passing 
through high and frowning rocky gorges, in 
which the brown rocks took the form of strange 
and grotesque animals. 

“The cold constantly increased,”’ he says, ‘‘and 
the air became strangely sonorous. As we took 
our midday hour of rest, our Bedouins with the 
pack animals passed us, shouting to keep warm 
in the frigid and gloomy atmosphere; and their 
clamors echoed back from the gorges again and 
again, like fugues from grand organs in infinite 
cathedrals. Long, dark distances were closed in 
by white, mysterious cloud masses. 

“Onward we climbed. From hour to hour 
things about us became more grim and titanic. 
At evening, through the clouds of snow which 
were now falling, we saw the lofty battlements 
and the sparse cedars of the convent of Mount 
Sinai. Silent, sinister and cold was the aspect 
of this holiest of mountains, the very name of 
which inspires mysterious terrors.” 

Monsieur Loti sought to encamp on the moun~ 
tain-side, outside the convent walls, with his 
Bedouins. The tent was pitched; but a fearful, 
whirling snow-storm had arisen, and the traveller 
felt it impossible for him to remain all night in 
such a tempest. He sent to the convent a letter to 
the superior which he had brought from the 
Patriarch of Cairo; and as a result he himself 
was invited to pass the night in the convent. 

The Arabs, however, were left outside to shiver 
in their tent; for they are never permitted to 
pass through the gates. The convent contains 
prodigious riches in the shape of plate, and all 
manner of sacred articles wrought in gold and 
silver, and the monks hide it from the eyes of the 
Bedouins for fear of tempting their cupidity. 

Indeed, it is the isolation of this convent, and 
the desolate and almost impassable desert all 
about it, which have preserved it as it is, a 
monument of the distant past. It was built by 
the Emperor Justinian, in the year 550, and is 
but little changed. 

The church of the convent contains the most 
surprising and brilliant array of silver lamps 
depending from the ceiling; of ancient tapestries 
in broidered silk, and of chalices of gold and 
silver. 

Through a low door behind the altar the traveller 
was allowed to descend into the holiest spot in the 
convent—the crypt of the Burning Bush. In a 
sort of vestibule deeply covered with Oriental 
rugs, Loti was made to take off his shoes and 
stockings; for all must enter barefooted into this 
inner sanctuary. At last the traveller found 
himself amid a scene unchanged since the sixth 
century. 

The crypt is dark, but in the faint light through 
a single small window the visitor saw that the 
walls were entirely covered with a sort of greenish 
blue antique faience, or mosaics of gold. Pictures 
of rigid saints, in frames of gold, hung on the 
walls; and golden and silver lamps depended 
from the low ceiling. 

“Never,"’ says Pierre Loti, ‘in any part of the 
world, had I ever had such an impression of being 
thrown back into past ages. Generations, nations, 
empires, seemed to fade away and bear me with 
them into antiquity; the monk who was our 
guide, with his white robes, his long hair falling 
upon his shoulders and his pale, ascetic beauty, 
was like a prophet of those early times. 

‘*At the end of the crypt is a little alcove floored 
with carved silver, in which lamps are kept always 
burning; and in this very spot, according to the 





tradition accepted by the monks, the Eternal 
spoke to Moses out of the midst of the burning 
bush.” 


THE BOYS’ DUEL. 


In ‘Personal Recollections of Werner von 
Siemens’’ the author relates that it was the custom 
in his father’s household for the older children to 
admonish and care for the younger, and this 
practice went so far that the seniors were punished 
with the juniors if the latter ever rendered them- 
selves liable to punishment. He relates a charac- 
teristic incident of his boyish life. 


My brother Hans and I were wont to assail, and 
not in vain, crows and birds of prey with self-made 
crossbows, in the use of which we attained great 
precision. 

One day while we were thus engaged a dispute 
arose, when, being the older and stronger, I began 
to assert my authority. My brother declared this 
to be base, and demanded that the dispute should 
be settled by a duel, in which my superior strength 
would give me no advantage. 

I agreed to this and we proceeded to a cross- 
bow duel, correct according to the rules which we 
had remembered from stories told by our father of 
his student life. 

Ten paces were measured off, and at my word 
of command, ‘“‘Now!” we both discharged our 
feathered arrows, pointed with knitting-needles, 
at one another. 

Brother Hans had aimed well. His arrow hit 
the tip of my nose and penetrated through to the 
root of that organ. I howled with pain, and Hans 
howled with terror at what he had done. Our 
joint outcry brought father to the scene, who pulled 
out the arrow and then prepared to chastise Hans. 

My sense of justice would not permit this and I 
cried, ‘‘Father, it isn’t Hans’s fault, we have been 
fighting a duel!”* 

I can still see the puzzled face of my father, who 
in justice could not chastise one without the other, 
and it was apparent that my punishment, in the 
shape of a very sore nose, was upon me. He 
dismissed us both with the reprimand, ‘‘In future 
let such nonsense alone.” 

And we were satisfied to obey him. 
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STUBBORN CAMEL. 


If a horse does not want to do anything he can 
be made to do it. If a camel does not want to do 
anything, he leaves it undone. No amount of 
coaxing or cruelty will make him budge. He 
has the determination of a mule, with the strength 
of an elephant. The London News says that the 
only way to treat camels is to humor them, if you 
cannot humbug them. 


They will often lie down if you load them with 
the proverbial last straw, and you might beat 
them to death, or offer them all the pleasures of 
Paradise, before they .would get up. Sometimes, 
even when they have a light load, they turn balky, 
and throw themselves on the ground. But 
although they are obstinate, they are not sharp- 
witted, and an Arab, by pretending to submit, 
can generally get the better of them. 

The drivers will ostentatiously remove three or 
four packages from the load, and the animal, 
with an inward chuckle of satisfaction, rises at 
once without perceiving that the parcels have 
meanwhile been returned to their place. He flat- 
ters himself that he has shirked some of his duty, 
and swings away with a light heart, gratified 
beyond measure, like a spoilt child, at having his 
own way. 

The cameéb 1s an unsociable beast. He is also 
habitually dull, except when he is sniffing the salt 
air of the desert. When he is treading the sands, 
with the burning sun on his back and the bound- 
less waste before him, he feels himself at home. 
The intense heat makes him bubble over with 
pleasure, and fills his frame with a sublime intox- 
ication. 

It has been stated on the best authority that the 
camel can go nine days without water. And if 
you had ever seen one drink, you would not be 
surprised at the statement. A thirsty camel has 
been known to put away seven gallons and a half 
of water. 


+ 
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DEFINED. 


It is so very convenient to speak “the language 
of the country !"". Two Englishmen who supposed 
themselves to be familiar with their mother-tongue 
took the steamer from Totnes to Dartmouth. 
There were two ‘“classes’’ aboard, saloon and 
second, says the author of ‘‘London to the Land’s 
End,” and there was but threepence difference 
between the two. 


My companion, who was paymaster for the day, 
and is ever economically inclined, prudently bought 
two of the cheaper tickets. So we took our places 
astern, and in due course arrived off the pontoon 
at Dartmouth. My friend handed up the tickets. 

“Sixpence more, please,”’ said the collector. 

**What for ?”” 

“You can see the notice,” said the man, and he 
pointed to an inscription, ‘‘Passengers going abaft 
the funnel must pay saloon fare.” 

“But we didn’t go abaft the funnel! We sat 
behind all the time.” 

‘Behind is abaft,’’ remarked the collector. 

The sixpence was paid. ‘But,’ remarked the 
aggrieved passenger, ‘‘I wish, next time you paint 
your boat, you would write decent English, instead 
of your nautical slang, which no fellow can 
understand !”’ - 


QO 


SWISS SOLDIERS. 


Slurring remarks are apt to be unjust, and to 
lay the speaker open to sharp retort. 


The French minister, Louvois, was speaking to 
the king, Louis XIV., of the Swiss soldiers whom 
France had hired. Pierre Stupa, a colonel of a 
regiment of Swiss guards, was present. 

“The: silver and gold which the Swiss have 
received from the kings of France,’ said Louvois, 
‘‘would pave a high-road from Paris to Basel.” 

“That may be true, sir,’”’ replied Stupa, quietly, 
“but it is also true that the blood which the Swiss 
have shed in the service of your king and his 
= would fill a canal from Basel to 

‘aris.’ 





BABY BEDCLOTHES-HOLDER. 


Prevents Clothing being Ricted off. i le and sure. 
oe cajare chil id or bedelothes. B . 25c. a pair. 
Cc. LINCOLN, 12 Gardner Street, Seabury. Mass | 


-For-Tue.Fine-Trave. 
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Winter Wind 
is the worst enemy to a 
delicate skin. To fortify 
against its ravages, and 
to Cure Chap Hands 
and Pace, and allay all 
roughness of the skin, use 
Ryder’s 


Chapine. 


Send 2c. stamp for Sample. 
Full-size box 16¢. post-paid. 
Agents Wanted. 


J. H. RYDER, : 2938 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














«WINTHROP M-BAKER- 
49° Atlantic Ave 
BOSTON. 





There isa “tied ’ on the oid chairs or 


A “tied” 
CHAIR 


may let you down; 


besides it is unsightly and unrelia- 
ble. Better mend it with glue that is 
firm as a rock and Sticks “till the 
cows come home.” 


=PAG ES 
HeeG LUE 


Ten cents buys it in bottles. 16 
CANS with patent cover for Mechanics. 








cut). Strong, 
fills quickis’ 
lvanize 
ron. If not 
kept by your 
Cenler, we 
ear- 
riage paid, gal. size for TSc.. or 2 gal. size for oe: 2. 
We mail free, “ Points for Poultry Raisers,” 32 
pages, on application. Please mention this paper. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
“ Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn,” 
47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON. 
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Beardsley’s 


Shredded. 
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Shredded Codfish|* * SS 


iS 

is a silk-like fibre from the finest selected Codfish. The , 
process of “‘picking up” codfish by machinery originated 

179 and 180 West St., N.Y. : 

r 





with J. W. Beardsley's Sons, and while there are various 


imitations there is only one Shredded Codfish. 
DON’T BE DECEIVED — the original, superior kind is Shredded — Beardsley’s 
We can send a full-sized package for 14 cents. 
Prepared by J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
ASAE DS AS AS AEP AS AS AS AS Al AS AS 
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THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 


FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 


or irritation of the throat, 


CAUTION 









will instantly relieve 


oe any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 


leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 


We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be per- 
fectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 
Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 
their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 
the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “Thayer” on each Lozenge. 
All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Ma rvellous 
ectiveness. x Demy and ray a curative 
of disease it hag ne Ami approac by any 
other method one need fail of great and permanent 
benefit. Illustrated Catalogue with Homer testim 
nials, price-list, ete., free. Address, 

L.A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLIOTT, 86 Exchange Building, New Haven, 

Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


KEARSARGE 
SOLD DIRECT RANGE 


TO CONSUMERS. 

In every respecta full size No. 9 Range. 
Equals any range on the market, Largest 
top and best draft. Fitted for both wood 
and coal. Large back shelf and double 
capacity water tank. Cannot be found at 
dealers—we sell direct, Delivered at your 


station for ®30.00; blacked and ready 
for use, Full information. mailed free. 
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F. P. Holden & Co., Penacook, N. H. 








If You Suffer 


with dyspepsia, or any form of indigestion, or from 
daily constipation, which is a result of dyspepsia, 


McAlvin’s 
Dyspepsia Pills 


will cure you. They contain no mercury nor 
calomel, and are prepared especially to digest 
the food. Directions tell just what food to eat 
and what to avoid. 

Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 
ond sohas to Pn ee, yt ed "es We ter ee 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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Cleans... 

Mirrors, Windows, 

Metals, Paint, 

Marble, Pots, Tins, 
without a scratch. 

















“The cup that cheers but not inebriates” 
is thai delicious cup of Coffee that gives strength 
and inspiration and satisfies more fully than any 
other beverage all the requirements of a harm- 
less stimulant. 


Chess & Sanborn’s 





iatvepentioe accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World. 


Put up in one and two-pound cans lke the above. 
FREE, our new and attractive POCKET PINCUSHION, 


CHASE & SANBORN, Boston. 


FRIAR GIGI 


mS 


ferer will become 


lubricant and rub 


more simple ? 


tive. 


ARENTS often look on in con- 
_ sternation and helplessness when 
they see children in convulsions, as if 


there was nothing to be done. 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE MARK.) 


will relieve at once and the little suf- 


length of the spine. 
Nothing is more effec- 
The same remedy will cure the 
most obstinate case of eczema, itching, 


earache, and greatly relieve colic. 


quiet. Take the 
gently the whole 


Can anything be 
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THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., 


LLL IERIE ILIAD 


Price, 25 and 50 cents. per box. 


At Druggists, or by mail.- 
New York. 
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SQUIRE'S 


“Arlington” 


Sausages. 








A Breakfast Delicacy. 


The “Arlington” Sausages are made 
of the best selected meat with very 
little fat, and great care is taken in 
their manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior 
to any other sausages made, in quality 
and flavor. 








It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. 


Incorporated 1892. 
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Oats 
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Sold only in 2 lb. Packages 
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“Qh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 


PYRO - FEBRIN 


TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 1 
Contain no 0; qRective Realy taken— 


tes—Alwa' 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weeeeet | stomach- A 
scientific preparation superior to any othe 


At druggists or by mail 2&e. per box. inode Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


Purity 
and Quality 


should be as essential points in the 
Candy you buy as in the food you 
éat. It is just as easy when pur- 
chasing Candies to obtain the best, 
as to accept that which may be of 
an inferior make. Ask for the 


“OXFORD”’ or 
‘““SUPERFINE”’ 


Brands of Chocolates and you will 

then be sure you are purchasing 

goods which are manufactured from 

the best materials and are pure 

and of the best quality. 

A one-pound bow of High- 

est Grade Chocolates will 
be mailed to any ad- 
dress on a of 

_76 conte. — 


Every Box Bears this | Bears this Stamp. 
Manufactured only by 
D. M. HAZEN & SONS, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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\ ! 
Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Mothers Dread 


that hollow, hacking cough, which in children 
is a sure sign of coming 


CROUP. 


If you are awakened in the night by your 
coughing child have a bottle of 


Mrs. DINSMORE’S 
Cough and Croup Balsam 


handy. It immediately relieves the worst Cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the tast: 
and is soothing in effect. 
For sale by all dr ts and first-class grocers 
throughout the New England States. 
Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 
Send ten cents in silver and we will mail 
‘ou penne tat Mrs. a Cough 
at ‘and d "medicinal p senor ies ‘as the 
Cooked to a Trade-Mark 


Lynn, Mass. 
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